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EXTRACTS. 
ROTTERDAM 


“T§ not a place to be diftinguifhed 
for the elegance of its buildings, or the 
tafte of its inhabitants. The Bomb 
quay, which is fituated along the 
Maefe, is the principal ftreet, and ex- 
tends almoft a mile in length. The 
houfes in general are five or fix ftories 
high, ftrong and capacious, but inele- 
gant, buildings. On account of the 
inundations to which this place is fub- 
ject, none of the houfes have what can 
be called a ground-floor; and the bafe- 
ment is generally disfigured by ponde- 
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rous gates, like thofe of barrier towns, 
which open to the warehoufes that are 
attached to the back part of each houfe. 
it is curious to fee the ornaments of 
the Corinthian order ftuck againft the 
upper ftory, without the column to 
fupport them. Such attempts at ar- 
chitectural decorationare inconceivably 
ridiculous : and in the interior arrange- 
ment of the houfes, miftakes are made, 
which a very moderate portion of tafte 
would have avoided. It frequently 
happens, that apartments which would 
grace the manfion of a prince, have no 
other views from their windows than 
the dead walls of a warchoufe, ufed 
for the vileft purpofes of trade, as a 
magazine for ftockfith, fkins, tobacco, 
and the like. I met with a ftriking in- 
ftance of this at the houfe of Mr.——, 
a gentleman whofe collection of paint- 
ings does equal honour to his liberality 
and tafte. An apartment of almoft re- 
gral magnificence looks immediately into 
his warehoufe, and the eye turns with 
horror from the works of Titian and 
Rubens, to cranes, bales, cafks, &c. 
the appendages of commerce. In the 
collection of this gentleman, a Holy 
Family by Rubens, a Venus couchant 
by Titian, and a St. John by Rem- 
brandt, are pieces of exquifite merit. 
That they should be placed in a room 
fo unfortunately fituated is the more 
to be cenfured, as the front of his 
houfe commands a noble view of the 
Maefe, and an uninterrupted profpect 
of the country on the oppofite fide of 
the river. 

“ The principal ftreets of Rotterdam 
are thickly planted with trees, which, to- 
gether with the canals which flowin the 
middle of them, and the drawbridges 
in excellent repair and neatly painted 
that every where meet the eye, give 
them an agreeable appearance. The 
windows and doors of the houfes are 
in general painted green, which has a 
lively effeét, and this is much increafed 
by the {crupujous cleanlinefs which is 
univerfally practifed. Not only the 
windows, but the whole front of the 
houle, is generally wafhed two or three 
times a week by engines for that pur- 
pofe, which are abundantly fupplied 
with water from the canals, and the 
fame care is extended to the pavement 
of thé ftreets in which the more opu- 
lent inhabitants refide.”  P. 44. 


THE STORK HELD IN GREAT 
VENERATION. 

“IN the fifh-market, near the great 

church (Hague), attracted by the offals 
of the place, which furnifh them with 
a ready and plentiful fuftenance, and 
protected by the prejudices of the 
people in their favour, are to be feena 
nuinber of ftorks moft familiarly tame, 
This bird is the peculiar protegée of 
republics; and if popular opinion is to 
be believed, the attachment it bears to 
liberty will not permit it to inhabit the 
dominions of a monarch. I will not 
vouch for the truth of this opinion; 
but certain it is, that the plumed fa- 
vourite of the republic has for ages en. 
joyed the refpect and protection of 
mankind. Plutarch * informs us, that 
in ‘fuch honour ftorks were held in 
Theflaly, that the punifhment of exile 
was denounced againft the man who 
fhould unfortunately deftroy one of 
thefe facred birds; and the Greek lan. 
guage has a word expreflive of filial 
gratitude (avriwe dapysix), which, lite- 
rally tranflated, fignifies to act like a 
ftork, “The veneration with which 
Greece regarded this bird was adopted 
by the Roman commonwealth, The 
virtuous Antoninus ftamped on the 
reverfe of a medal which bore his head 
the image of a ftork, and beneath the 
word pietas was infcribed ; and a poet 
who lafhed the worft profligacy of a 
debauched age ftyles it, ‘ pietaticultrix, 
* gracilipes, crotalifria.’ The attention 
of this Gira to its aged parents, in de- 
fending them againft attack, and fur- 
nifhing them with food, is a fact too 
well eftablifhed to be doubted ; but I 
cannot bear teftimony to the elegance 
of its form, or the harmony of its voice. 
Its legs are long, and, though admi- 
rably fitted for its modes of life, ex 
tremely difproportionate to the fize of 
its body; and the only founds which I 
heard it emit -were piercing and diflo- 
nant fcreams, I, however, regard the 
ftork with favour, and am pleafed with 
the prejudice which protects the pia 
avis of Greece and Rome.” P. 72 


SCHEVELING—--AVERSION OF THE 
DUTCH TO THE AIR OF THE SEA. 
“ THE ocean, which wafhes the 
village of Scheveling, is concealed from 
view by fand-hills, until you approach 
.t fo near as thirty or forty yards: it 
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then burfts upon your fight with in- 
conceivable grandeur; andthough you 
are acquainted with its proximity, its 
fudden appearance produces an inde- 
{cribable effect. ‘The beach here is ex- 
tremely fine, and forms a beautiful 
femicircle of about fix miles extent. 
On this beach was ‘tried the famous 
flying chariot of Stevinus *, which my 
uncle Toby has introduced to the ac- 
quaintance of moft readers; and I 
doubt whether the engineer could have 
found in Europe another plain better 
fuited to his purpofe. But, fuch is the 
unaccountable prejudice of the Dutch, 
this beach, which, were it in any part 
of England, would create an extenfive 
town in its neighbourhood, and be 
yearly the refort of the gay, the luxu- 
rious, the debilitated, and infirm, is 
neglected and avoided by all perfons 
here. We met on the road to Schevel- 
ing three or four carriages with com- 
pany, and expected to find as many on 
the fand; but.neither feeing equipages, 
nor any marks of wheels on the beach 
where we wandered, which was as 
firm and folid as a garden walk, I in- 
quired the caufe, and learnt that the 
Dutch have a ftrong antipathy to the 
air of the fea. They equally diflike 
the ufe of falt water for a bath, and 
confequently there are no machines for 
that delightful and invigorating exer- 
cife. This averfion to the fea air and 
water is not merely a vulgar prejudice, 
but obtains the fupport of their leading 
phyficians; and on this accopnt, though 
moft delightful houfes of pleafure 
might be bujlt on the coaft, command- 
ing an exqnifite marine profpect, not a 
villa or even a hovel is to be feen, three 
or four houfes at Scheveling excepted, 
which fronts the ocean. The ruddy 
countenances of the Dutch fifhermen, 
and their athletic limbs, might feem 
to afford an irrefiftible refutation of 
this idle prejudice; but perfons who 
have a violent attachment to old opi- 
nions, generally oyerlook facts, and 
dwell upon theories.””’ P. 116, 





TRECKSCHUYTS—SMOKING, 

“A TRECKSCHUYT is a covered 
barge, divided into two apartments ; 
the alter one, called the roof, which 
ls {yperior in point of accommodations, 
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contains from eight to a dozen perforts, 
and the other from forty to fifty, ac- 
cording to the fize of the boat. This 
veflel is drawn by a fingle horfe, and 
moves fo precifely at the rate of four 
miles an hour, that people in Holland 
univerfally compute the diftance from 
place to place by the time which the 
paffage occupies, not by miles as in 
England. The price for a feat in the 
roof, or cabin, is about threepence an 
hour; and, if it is not crowded with 
paffengers, fcarcely any mode of tra- 
velling can be more agreeable, unlefs 
expedition is required. In this apart- 
ment there are generally four windows, 
a table in the middle, with feats on 
each fide of it covered with handfome 
cufhions; and, according to the fancy 
of the fkipper, or mafter of the'boat, 
this little cabin is otherwife ornament- 
ed with pictures or looking-glafles, 
The motion of a treckfchuyt is fo 
fteady, that a perfon may read or write 
at his eafe; or from the windows he 
can enjoy a pleafant profpect of the 
country, of numerous villages and feats 
which {kirt the canals, or of veffels for 
the purpofes of pleafure or bufinefs, 
which are conftantly pafling and re- 
pafling. Treckfchuyts are the ftage- 
coaches of Holland: they depart every 
hour, in various directions, from moft 
of the confiderable towns of the re- 
public; and arriving at the appointed 
time at the place of their deftination, 
paffengers who with to proceed further 
find boats ready to fet out immediately, 
By means of thefe ufeful yeffels, an 
eafy intercourfe exifts between the moft 
diftant parts of the republic, and the 
cheapnefs of the conveyance allows its 
benefits to be felt by the pooreft peo- 
ple. To a Dutehman, a treckfchuyt 
is the moft agreeable conveyance ima- 
ginable. He fmokes in it or fleeps in 
it, as his inclination leads him; and is 
neither fhook by the agitation of the 
yeffel, nor difturbed by the velocity of 
its motion. He knows to the eighth 
part of a penny the fum which his 
journey will coft him, and he can cal- 
culate with equal accuracy the moment 
when he fhall arrive at the end of it, 
If his journey is long, he either carries 
with him a }ittle ftore of provifions, or 
purchafes a frugal dinner at the place 
where the baat ufually ftaps for a few 


* “T could obtain no accoynt of this famous maching, and fome perfons 
doubted whether it ever exifted but in the fertile imagination of the engineer.” 
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minutes at the hour ofthat meal. He 
does not then go on fhore to cat his 
dinner, but a fteak is expeditioufly 
brought to him, with fuch other re- 
frefhments as the houfe affords, or he 
choofts to have; and when that mat- 
ter is arranged, which never occupies 
more than five minutes, the treckfchuyt 
immediately proceeds. Some of thefe 
advantages may be enjoyed in common 
by an Engiiiiman, but he is occafion- 
ally expofed to difagreeable circum. 
ftances in thefe veffels, which detract 
much from their advantages. 

“ We left the Hague at three in the 
afternoon for Deift, having previoufly, 
which is a necefiary precaution, taken 
places in the roof of the treckfchuyt. 
Two ladies and a gentleman were our 
fellow-paffengers to that place, where 
we quitted the boat to walk through 
the town to a canal from whence a 
treckfchuyt was ready to fet off for 
Rotterdam. 

“ The cabin of this boat, to our 
extreme mortification, was fo crowded, 
that we could not ‘obtain feats in it, 
and therefore we were obliged to take 
our places with the common paffen- 
gers. It was now dark, and one 
miferable candle only illuminated a 
long apartment, which contained five- 
and-twenty or thirty people. On our 
departure, all the windows of this 
place were fhut, to exclude the air, 
except that near which we fat, which 
was permitted to remain open, though 
not without violent oppofition, out of 
courtefy to us ftrangers, who particu- 
larly requefted it fhould. The heat 
arifing from the chauffepies, or foot- 
ftoves, of the women, the tobacco- 
pipes of the men, and the air vitiated 
by the refpiration of fo many human 
beings, was intolerable. 

* The cuftom of fmoking is fo pre- 
valent in Holland, that a genuine Dutch 
boor, initead of defcribing the diftances 
of places by miles or hours, fays they 
are fo many pipes afunder. Thus a 
man may reach Delft from Rotterdam 
in four’pipes; but if he goes on to the 
Hague, the journey will coft him fe- 
ven. Of our fellow-paffengers, fifteen 
at leaft were refolutefmokers. Shall I 
defcribe the effects produced on us by 
the fuliginous vapours of fo many 
pipes, or by the fativa they caufed, 
which almoft covered the fioor of the 


cabin? No! no! Itis fufficient to fay 
we arrived at Rotterdam, with aching 
heads and difeafed ftomachs. A treck. 
fchuyt is nevertheiefs an excellent con. 
veyance.” P.141. 


THE RASP-HOUSE. 

“ THE Raip-houfe and Spin-honfe, 
places of confinement for the reforma- 
tion anc correétion of male and female 
offenders, are open to every one’s in. 
fpection, on the payment of an incon. 
fiderable fee for acdmiffion *, which 
gocs to the emolument of the keeper 
of the prifon. In the Rafp-houfe, the 
employment of the prifoners is to faw 
or rafp logwood and other woods for 
the dyers; and the quantity of labour 
daily required of them amounts to fifty 
pounds of rafpings, which, if the men 
are ftrong and diligent, they complete 
early in the afternoon. ‘lhe Rafp. 
houfe isa quadrangular building, three 
ftories high, with a court-yard in the 
middle, which I found extremely dirty, 
and much incommoded with piles of 
wood. It contains only men pnfoners, 
and the number of perfons in confine- 
ment did not exceed feventy. The 
mioft atrocious criminals are confined 
on the ground-floor, two in a cell, 
with an open window guarded with 
iron bars, where they fleep and work; 
and notwithftanding the labour they 
had to perform, they were in general 
teavily fettered. All the men worked 
witho:t their fhirts, and I obferved 
that ‘ome of their backs were marked 
with ftripes, which had been inflicted 
with no fparing hand. When I fay 
that their labours are concluded early 
in the afternoon, I do not mean thence 
to infinuate that their work is light: 
the contrary is the cafe. But the pri- 
foners work hard in the early part of 
the day, in order to procure themfelves 
in the afternoon an intermiffion from 
toil. Formerly, thofe who would not 
work were confined in an apartment 
into which water was caufed to flow in 


rafping wood, But this barbarous 
mode of obliging criminals to work has 
been difcontinued, fince an unhappy 


* «“ Two ftivers, or about twopence.” 
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wietch, driven to defperation by his 
fituationy permitted the water to over- 
flow him,’ and was drowned. Corpo- 
ral punifhment, folitary confinement, 
and abridgment of food, are the me- 
thods which are now ufed to fubdue 
the refractory; and I fear they are 
exercifed with a rigour which never 
fails {peedily to produce the intended 
effect. 

“ The prifoners in general appeared 
emaciated through confinement, un- 
wholefome air, fcanty diet, harfh treat- 
ment, and fevere labour. Their cells 
were extremely dirty, and their bed- 
ding, feamen’s hammocks, in a mife- 
rable condition. 

“ The length of their confinement 
varies according to the complexion of 
their crimes, from one month to five 

ears; or in cafes of peculiar atrocity, 
and hardened offenders, the period of 
imprifonment is extended to feven, 
fourteen, or more years; and fome- 
tities, though it rarely happens, a 
criminal is fentenced to confinement 
here for life.’ P. 242. 





CUSTOM OBSERVED WITH REGARD 
TO LYING-IN WOMEN, 


“1 MUST not omit to mention a 
practice which I believe is peculiar to 
Holland. When a woman is brought 
to bed, a bulletin is daily fixed to her 
houfe for a fortnight, or longer if fhe 
continues fo ill as to excite the folici- 
tude of her friends, which contains a 
ftatement of the health of the mother 
and the child. This bulletin is faften- 
ed to a board ornamented with lace, 
according to the circumftances of the 
perfon lying-in, and ferves to anfwer 
the “inquiries of her friends, and to 
prevent any unnecellary noife being 
made near the door of the indifpofed 
perfon. We faw at Leyden the moft 
of thefe boards ornamented with lace, 
and there learnt their meaning. When 
a perfon of confequence is dangeroufly 
ill, a bulletin of health is generally 
affixed to their houfe, to fatisfy the 
numerous inquiries that are, or are fup- 
pofed to be made after them; but, 
unlefs it is a childbed cafe, the board, 
to which the bulletin is pafted, is unor- 
namented with lace.” P.272. 





THE VILLAGE OF BROEK 
“IS at the eafy diftance of fix miles 
from Amfterdam, and inhabited chiefly 
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by merchants of overgrown wealth, 
who, when the hours of bufinefs are 
over, retire from the tumult and con- 
fufion of the city, to enjoy the tran- 
quillity of a fecluded village. Broek 
contains about an hundred houfes, each 
of which is decorated and painted with 
the niceft care. To every-houfe, as is 
the cafe throughout North Hoiland, 
there are two doors; one of which is 
never opened but when a corpfe or a 
chriftening is catried from. the houfe, 
and the other ferves the ordinary pur- 
pofes of the family. I could not learn 
the nature of the fuperitition from 
whence this cuftom is fuppofed to have 
originated ; and T believe it is peculiar 
to North Holland. Toa ftranger, there 
is fomething folemn in the cuftom; 
and we could not help contemplating 
thefe doors, opened only for fepulchral 
rites, or to introduce a new-born infant 
into the Chriftian community, with a 
fort of religious awe andl refpect. 

“ Over fome of thefe doors were 
carvings, defcriptive of the lives of 
fome of the former poffeffors of ihe 
houfes. One of thefe attracted a con- 
fiderable portion of our notice. It 
was divided into four compartments. 
The firft defcribed the embarkatien of 
a young mah on fhipboard, . and his 
relatives on the quay, weeping on ac- 
count of his departure. The fecond 
reprefented his arrival in a foreign part, 
where a number of Indian’ were wait- 
ing toreceive him. The third deftrib- 
ed him as a planter, furroundet! by his 
flaves, and the productions of the tro- 
pics. The laft related the ftory of his 
returp to his country, advaneed in life, 
and bleffed with wealth. The date 
affixed to it was r6or. Another of 
thefe carvings defcribed the hiftory of 
a thopkeeper’s life; anda third, that 
of a man who had acquired his riches 
by the whale-fifhery. : 

és The houf 0 Brock are painted 
with different col but chiefly with 
green and white, and fome of them in 
addition are gilded. ‘They are fmall, 
few of them containing more than eight 
rooms, and none of them above two 
tories high. Before moft of the houfes 
is a fmall garden, dreficd out in a fan. 
taftic ftyle with fhells, pieces of ftained 
glafs, bits of broken chifa, and the 
like; and the fhrubs and trees are tor- 
tured into all manner of fhapes. In 
one garden, a tree was cut into the 
fhape of a table, with bottles and 
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glaffes on it; another tree was lopped 
and bent to refemble a fhip; anda bed 
of box-wood defcribed the chafe of a 
hare. This ridiculous tafte of horti- 
culture began to prevail in Holland 
about the time when the Dutch, hav- 
ing fhaken off the yoke of the Spa- 
niards, applied themfelves almoft whol- 
ly to commerce, confequently neglec- 
ed all elegant and agreeable purtuits ; 
and it continues to prevail at Brock in 
its original ftyle, two centuries old, 
unaltered and unimproved. 

“In the ftreets of Broek, cleanlinefs 
feems to have obtained its ne plus ultra. 
They are clofely paved with {mall 
bricks, the interftices of which are fre- 
quently feraped, and not a fpeck of 
dirt or blade of grafs is any where to be 
perceived. No animal is permitted 
with unhallowed fteps to profane the 
ftreets of Broek. ‘The dogs and cats of 
the place are rigoroufly confined in the 
houfes of their refpective owners, and 
never permitted to breathe abroad the 
delicious air of freedom. Even the 
birds of the air are chafed away from 
this abode of cleanlinefs, left, like the 
obfcene harpies which Virgil tells us of, 
they fhould defile with their excre- 
ments the ftrects or the houtfes. 

“¢ The virtue of cleanlinels is carried 
in Broek toa painful extreme. I never 
faw a more joylefs, uncomfortable, and 
melancholy place. The houfes and 
gardens were fit only to amufe the in- 
fancy or the dotage of life, to gratify 
the vanities of childhood, or to give 
employment to the caprices of old age, 

“ The inhabitants of Broek, even 
children, partake of the melancholy of 
the place. We faw a group of boys, 
of an age when gaiety and playfulnefs 
are qualities almoft inherent in youth, 
foberly feated by the fide of one of the 
canals, with countenances as contem, 
plative and fedate as could have been 
expected in old men; and we paffed 
them. without exciting fo much of their 
curiofity, as to make them turn their 
heads to fee which way we went. If 
any women were at the windows, they 
hattily withdrew as we approached ; 
and if the door of a houfe was open, it 
was fhut with inhofpitable rudenefs. 
Want of curiofity is, I believe, a quali- 
tv characteriftic of the Dutch nation, 
and it certainly reigns with fovereign 
dulnefs in the village of Brock.” P, 
359° 


XXXII. Pennant’s Fourney from Londeg 
to the Ifle of Wight.» (Concluded 
from p. 145+) 





SELSEY ISLE 

sé Is famous in ecclefiaftical hiftory ; 

Wiltred archbifhop of York, in 
666, ftomaching an affront offered to 
him by King Egfrid, retired to this 
place, and was highly favoured by 
Edelwalch the lord of the ifle, who 
beftowed it on the exiled prelates here 
he converted numbers to Chriftianity, 
He found them, at his arrival, perifh. 
ing with famine; notwithftanding the 
neighbouring fea fwarmed with fit, 
yet his converts were fo ignorant, that 
they knew not even the art of catching 
them ; but by his inftruétions they foon 
acquired plenty of corporal as well ag 
fpiritual food. To this day Selfey is 


famous for its excellent cockles, asit . 


is alfo for its prawns, which are fent 
by land-carriage to add to the luxuries 
of the London markets.” Vol. ii. p, 
104. 





BOSEHAM—ANECDOTE OF EARL 
GODWIN. 


“ THE noted Earl Godwin obtained 
the place from Stigand archbifhop 
of Canterbury (who, in Godwin’s time, 
made it his refidence), by a fingular 
piece of deceit. He waited on the 
archbifhop with a large train of nobi- 
lity, and accofted him, with great 
feeming civility, in thefe words, Da 
mihi Bofebam; by which the prelate 
underftood the Bafum or Ofculum Pa» 
cis. This he readily granted, and 
Godwin and his people fell at his feet, 
and made numbers of acknowledg- 
ments for fo liberal a gift, declaring 
that he faid Bofeam. And thus, bya 
jingle of words, Stigand loft this value 
able poffeffion, which the Earl inftant- 
ly feized for his own ufe.’ Vol. ii, 
p- 116. 


THE ENGLISH NAVY IN THE I6TH 
CENTURY, 

“ TILL the reign of Henry VII. the 
naval force of England was either hired 
from the merchant, foreign or native, 
or fupplied by the cingue and other 


‘ports of the kingdom; but the. navy 


was under no fort of regulation: the 
bargain 
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bargain was made with the firft, or the 
demand made, from the laft, accord- 
ing to their different affeffments. Some 
of the veffels were of vaft fize; fuch 
was the Chriftopher*, one of thofe 
engaged in the celebrated Victory off 
Sluys, gained over the French in 13403 
but we know nothing concerning either 
the building or the dhipwrights. The 
fails of the royal fhips were moft fplen- 
did; thofe of the veflel which carried 
Richard II. were of white filk, richly 
embroidered with a golden fun. In 
this fplendid reign there was an emu- 
lation between France and England, 
which fhould excel in this fpecies of 
folly—* Every man,’ fays old Grafton, 
p. 364, * helped to make provifion for 
‘other, and to garnifhe and bewtifie 
‘ their, fhippes, and to paynt them with 
‘their armes, and to advaunce and 
‘make them a glorious fhewe to the 
‘whole worlde. Painters, at that 
time, were well fet on worke, and the 
‘time was to them very profitable ; 
‘for they had whatfoever they defyred, 
‘and yet there could not cnow of them 
‘be gotten for money. They made 
‘banners, penons, ftandards of filk, fo 
‘fumptuous and comely that it was a 
§ maruelle to beholde. 

“¢ Alfo they peynted the maftes of 
‘their fhippes from the one ende to 
‘the other, glittering with golde, and 
‘deuifes and armes that was maruel- 
‘ous ryche; and efpeciaily (fayth 
‘Froiffart), as it was tolde me, the 
‘Lorde Guy of Tremoy I]. fo deck- 
‘ed, garnifhed.and bewtified his fhip 
‘with peynting and colours that it coft 
‘him two thoufande frankes of French 
‘money, that is more than ccxxij 
‘pound of the current money of Eng- 
*lande, And in lyke manner did every 
‘forde of Fraunce fet foorth his deuite 
* and thew.’ 

“Tt is from fuch imagery that Mr. 
Gray formed his beautiful defcription 
of the reign of that unhappy monarch, 
profperous in thé beginning, and moft 
dreadful in its conclufion : 


‘Fair laughs the morn, and foft the 
zephyr blows, 
‘While proudly riding o’er the 
azure realm, 
‘In gallant trim the gilded veffel goes, 
‘Youth on the prow, and pleafure 
at the helm; 


* “ Froiffart, I. p. xxx. tranfl.”’ 
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‘ Regardlefs of the fweeping whirl- 
wind’s fway, 

‘ That, hufh’d in grim repofe, expects 
his evening prey.’ 

“ Henry VII. was the firft of our 
monarchs who may be fuppofed to 
have formed a royal dock. He it was 
who improved the fortifications of 
Portfmouth, after they had been be- 
gun by Edward IV. and continued by 
Richard III. This makes it probable 
that he here built the famous fhip the 
Great Harry, which, fays Stow, coft 
14,000/, the fame fum which he had 
expended on his beautiful chapel in 
Weftminfter Abbey. The thip was 
built about the year 1503, and was 
burnt by accident at Woolwich in 
Augutt 1553. 

* His fon, Henry VIII. may be call- 
ed the founder of the Englifh navy: 
he began with building the great fhips 
the Regent. and the Sovereign. The 
firft was loft in an engagement off 
Breft, in 1512: that gallant gentleman, 
Sir Thomas Knevet, grappled with the 
Cordelier, in which the French admi- 
ral had hoifted his fag; both took fire, 
and blew up with their commanders 
and fixteen hundred brave feamens 
both fleets retired inftantly, terrified 
by the dreadful fcene, without offering 
to continue the engagement. Henry, 
to repair the lofs, built the Great Henry 
Grace de Dieu, of far greater bulk than 
the Regent. This fhip is twice exhi- 
bited to usin painting. The firft is in 
a great picture I had an opportunity 
of feeing in one of the lower apart- 
ments in Windfor Caftle. It repre- 
fents the King fetting fail from Dover 
for Calais, for the celebrated interview 
betwixt him and Francis J. between 
Guines and Ardres, in 1520, called 
Le Champ de Drap @’Or. Henry had 
caught the vain magnificence of Rich. 
ard. II.: the fails and pendants of his 
fhip were of cloth of gold, damatked 5 
all his fuite of thips and men were 
equally fplendid, for the chief nobility 
of the realm attended. I mut reier 
the reader to the minute defeription 
given by that accurate antiquarian, 
John Topham, Efy.+. I thall only 
add, that the land icenery is alfo repre- 
fented, of Dover and the harbour; its 
forts, Arch-cliff, and the Black Bul- 
wark; and, finally, the diftant view of 


+ “ Archeologia, vi. 179. ‘This picture was engraven at the expenfe of the 


Society of Antiquaries.”’ 
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Faance, and the city of Calais. The 
fecond * is one of the celebrated pic- 
tures at Cowdray. [While I write, I 
am fhocked with the news, that the 
houfe itfelf, and the whole of that in- 
valuable collection, is now no more, 
having, on September 24, 1793, been 
confumed by fire.] In the firft pice 
ture, as Mr. Walpole obferves, his 
fhips were as fumptuous as Cleopatra’s 
galley on the Cydnus. In this they 
were, as the time required, fitted with 
all the neceffaries of war. His great 
friends, Francis and Henry, had forgot 
their warm embraces on Le Champ de 
Drap d’Or. They quarrelled, and went 
to war: Francis fent a vaft fleet under 
D’Annabaut, admiral of France, who 
came off Bembridge-point in the Ifle 
of Wight, and from thence ftretched 
along the fhore to St. Helen’s, on July 
18, r544. The Englifh fleet, under 
Vifcount Lifle in the Great Harry, an- 
chored off Spithead, to cover the en- 
trance into Portfmouth; not only to 
defend it, but, if poffible, to engage 
the French to embarrafs themfelves by 
following him into the narrow paths 
amidft the fand-banks. ‘The French gal- 
lies often came to infult our great fhips 
to provoke them to come out, but to no 
purpofe. A cannonade was continued 
on both fides during two days; and 
the French pretend that they funk.the 
Mary Rofe, a fhip fecond in fize to the 
Henry Grace de Dieu: certain it is 
that fhe was funk, and -her commander 
Sir George Carew and near fix hundred 
men were drowned. But this accident 
was owing to fome awkward ma- 
neeuvre. She was overladen with guns, 
fome were unbrecched, and her port- 
holes left open; fo, by an unfortunate 
heeling, fhe filled with,water, and 
went to the bottom. The French, 
finding they could make no impreffion 
on our fhips, after plundering the File 
of Wight, retired to their own coafts. 
Henry, on the firft noife of the inva- 
fion, came in perfon, and appears in the 
piece on horteback, and behind him 
his great favourite and lieuteranat the 

Juke of Suffolk, and Sir Anthony 
Brown mafter of the horfe. They are 
riding out of Portfmouth, and entering 
Southfea Caftle (a fortrefs of Henry’s 
raifing\, in their way to the camp, 
which lay beyond. 


“ The great fhips of war had four 
mafis: they had port-holes for the can. 
non, which is faid to have been at this 
time a novelty; for, before, the few 
they had lay upon the deck, on the 
prow, or onthe poop.” P. 137, 





CARISBROOK--ATTORNIES, 


“ I'T is faid that the inhabitants ufed 
to boaft that they had not among them 
monks, lawyers, wolves, nor foxes, 
The two laft may betrue, the two firft 
not; for, befides the great abbey of 
Quarr or Quarraria, weft of Ride, they 
had not fewer than fix priories or other 
monaftic houfes; but in refpe& to 
lawyers, it was (temporarily )mott exact; 
for, during the captainihip of Sir 
George Carey, i.e. from 1588 to "1603, 
no iooner did an attorney appear in 
‘the ifle, but he was, by his com- 
‘ mand, with a pound of candles hang. 
‘ing at his breech lighted, with bells 
‘about his legs, hunted owte of the 
‘ifland.’ Worjley, p. 107.” P. 162 





CARISBROOK CASTLE-——-PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH. 

“ AFTER the death of Charles I. it 
was ufed as a prifon by the ufurper 
Cromwell, and continued as a place of 
confinement by Charles II. I ought 
to mention, that the Duke of Glou- 
cefter, and the Princefs Elizabeth, fon 
and daughter of Charles I. after the 
murder of their father, were imprifoned 
here. They were: firft committed to 
the charge of the Countefs of Leicefter, 
and lived with her at Penfhurft, and 
the liberal fum of three thoufand 
pounds a year was allowed for their 
maintenance. This totally falfifies 
the report that the republicans in- 
tended to bind Lady Elizabeth appren- 
tice to a buiton-maker. They were 
foon after removed to this caftle, where 
Mr. Mildmay was chaplain. The Duke 
of Gloucefter was attended there by 
his tutor Mr. Lovel, and feems to have 
been treated with humanity. The 
Duke was fet at liberty by the advice 
of Cromwell; five hundred pounds was 
paid out of the treafury to defray the 
expenfe of tranfporting himfelf out of 
England. Elizabeth died in confine- 
nent, September 8, 1650, and was 

e 


* « Pneraven by the Society of Antiquaries, as is the famous interview jut 
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interred in Newport church on the 
aath, aged rs. In the regifter is this 
memorial: ‘ Burials, September 1650, 
‘Elizabeth, daughter of King Charles 
¢—24.’ Lord Clarendon fays, that, 
according to the charity of the time 
towards Cromwell, it wag faid fhe was 
poifoned; but the noble hiftorian. can- 
didly gives no credit to the report. It 
js moft probable, that, according .to 
Sandford, fhe died of a broken heart. 

“ On examining the ground to fix 
on a proper fpot whereon to build a 
yault for the interment of a brother of 
the Earl of Delaware, the coffin and 
urn containing her remains were found, 
Ostober 24, 1793, in a very perfect 
ftate. On the lid of the coffin is in- 
feribed: ‘ Elizabeth, fecond daughter 
‘of the late King Charles, decealed 
‘Sept. 8, 1650°.”)  P. 165. 





XXXTIT, Barrow’s Travels into the In- 
teria’ of Southern Africa, (Conti- 
nued trom p. 141.) 


I 


CRUELTIES EXERCISED UPON THE 
HOTTENTOTS. 

Ly "EWENTY years ago, if we may 

credit the travellers of that day, 
the country beyond Camtoos river, 
which was then the eaftern limit of the 
colony, abounded with kraals or vil 
lages of Hottentots, out of which the 
inhabitants came to meet them by 
hundreds in a group. Some of thefe 
villages might {till have been expected 
to remain in this remote and not very 
populous part of the colony. Not 
one, however, was to be found. There 
isnot in the whole extenfive diftrict of 
Graaf Reynet a fingle horde of inde- 
pendent Hottentots; and perhaps not 
a {core of individuals who are not ac- 
tuslly in the fervice of the Dutch, 
Theie weak people, the moft helplefs, 
and m their prefent condition perhaps 
the mot wretched, of the human race, 
duped. out of their poffeffions, their 
country, and finally out of their hi- 
bertyy: have entailed upon their mitfe- 
table offspring a ftate of exiftence to 
which that of flavery might bear the 
Semparifon of happinefs, It isa con- 
‘dition, however, not likely to continue 
‘to a.xery remote pofterity. The name 
of Hottentot will be forgotten, or re- 
mMembered;only as that of a deceafed 
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perfon of little note. Their numbers of 
late yearshave rapidly declined. It has 
generally been obferved, that wherever 
Europeans have colonized, the leis cis 
vilized natives have always dwindled 
away, and. at, length totally difap. 
peared. Various caufes have contriy 
buted to the depopulation of the Hot, 
tentots. The impolitic cuftom of hord- 
ing together in families, and of not 
marrying out. of their own kraals, hag 
no doubt tended to, enervate this race _ 
of men, and reduced them to theig 
prefent degenerated. condition, which 
is that of a languid, liftlefs, phlegma- 
tic people, in whom the prolific powers 
of nature feem to be alma exhaufted, 
To this may be added their extreme 
poverty, fcantineis’ of food, and cone 
tinual dejection of mind, arifing from 
the cruel treatment they receive from 
an iubuman and unfeeling peafantry, 
who having difeovered themfelves to 
be removed to too great a diftance 
from the feat of their former govern- 
ment to be awed by its authority, have 
exercifed, inthe moft wanton aud bar- 
barous manner, an abfolute power 
over thefe poor wretches, reduced to 
the neceflity of depending upon them 
for a morfel of bread. Thereis fcarcely 
an inftance of cruelty faid to have been 
committed againit the flaves in the 
WeftIndia iflands, that could not find 
a paralldl from the Dutch farmers of 
the remote parts of the colony towards 
the Hottentots in their fervice. Beat- 
ing and cutting them. with thongs of 
the hide of the fea-cow or rhinoceros, 
is a gentle punifhment, though thefe 
fort of whips, which they call /Lambosy 
are moft horrid inflruments, tough, 
pliant, and heavy almoft as lead. Fi- 
ring fmall fhot into the legs and thighs 
of a Hottentot, is a. punifhment not 
unknown to fome of the mopfters who 
inkabit the neighbourhood of Camtoos 
river. Inftant death is not unfrequentl 
the confequence of punifhing thefe 
poor wretches in a moment of rage. 
This is of little confequence to. the 
farmer » for though they are to all in- 
tents and purpofes his flaves, yet they 
are not transferable property. It is 
this circumftance which, in his mind, 
makes their lives lefs valuable, and 
their treatment more inhuman. 

“ In offences of too fmall moment 
to ftir. up the phlegm of a Dutch pea- 
fant, the coolnefs and tranquillity dif- 
played at the pynidhment of his flave 
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or Hottentot is highly ridiculous, and 
at the fame time indicative of a favage 
difpofition to unfeeling cruelty lurking 
in his heart. He flogs them, not by 
any given number of lafhes, but by 
time ; and as they have no clocks nor 
fubftitutes for them capable of marking 
the fmaller divifions of time; he has 
invented an excufe for the indulgence 
of one of his moft favourite fenfualities, 
by flogging them till he has fmoked as 
many pipes of tobacco as he may judge 
the magnitude of the crime to deferve. 
The government of Malacca, accord- 
ing to the manufcript journal of an in- 
telligent officer in the expeditionagainft 
that fettlement, has adopted the fame 
cuftom of flogging by pipes; and the 
fifcal or chief magiftrate, or fome of 
his deputies, are the fmokers on fuch 
occafions. 

“ By a refolution of the old govern- 
ment, as unjuft as it was inhuman, a 
peafant was allowed to claim as his 
property, till the age of five-and- 
twenty, all the children of the Hotten- 
tots in his fervice to whom he had 
given in their infancy a morfel of meat. 
At the expiration of this period, the 
odds are ten to one that the flave is not 
emancipated. A Hottentot knows no- 
thing of his age; * he takes no note of 
*time.’? And though the fpirit that 
dictated this humane law expanded its 
beneficence in favour of the Hottentot, 
by directing the farmer to regifter the 
birth of fuch children as he may intend 
to make his flaves, yet it feldom hap- 
pens, removed as many of them are to 
the diftance of ten or twelve days’ 
journey from the Drofdy, that the Hot- 
tentot has an opportunity of inquiring 
when his fervitude will expire; and 
indeed it is a chance if he thinks upon 
or even knows the exiftence of fuch 
a refource. Should he be fortunate 
enough to efcape at the end of the 
period, the beft part of his life has 
been fpent in a profitlefs fervitude, and 
he is turned adrift in the decline of life 
{for a Hottentot begins to grow old at 
thirty), without any earthly thing he 
can call his own, except the fheep’s 
fkin upon his back. 

“ The condition of thofe who engage 
themfelves from year to year is little 
better than that of the others. If they 
have already families, they erect for 
them little ftraw huts near the farm- 
houfe.. Their children are encouraged 
to run about the houfe of the peafant, 
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where they receive their morfel of food, 
This is deemed fufficient to eftablith 
their claim to the young Hottentots; 
and fhould the parents, at the end of 
the term for which they engaged, 
exprefs a defire to quit the fervice, 
the farmer will fuffer them to go, 
perhaps turn them away, and detain 
their children, 

‘  Thofe who are unmarried and free 
are fomewhat better in their fituation 
than the others, though not much, 
The pitiful wages they agree for are 
ftopped upon every frivolous occafion, 
Hf an ox or a fheep be mifling, the Hot. 
tentot muft replace them; nor would 
he be fuffered to quit his fervice till he 
has earned the value of them. An ox, 
or a couple of cows, ora dozen theep, 
worth forty or fifty fhillings, are the 
ufual wages of a whole year; and it 
frequently happens that a bill for to. 
bacco or brandy is. brought again 
them to the full amount.” P. 143, 


CHARACTER OF THE HOTTENTOTS, 


* LOW as they are funk in the feale 
of humanity, their character feems to 
have been very much traduced and 
mifreprefented. It is true there is no- 
thing prepoffefling in the appearance 
of a Hottentot, but infinitely lefs fo in 
the many ridiculous and falfe relations 
by which the public have been abufed. 
They are a mild, quiet, and timid 
people; perfectly harmlefs, honeft, 
faithful ; and, though extremely phleg- 
matic, they are kind and affection 
ate to each other, and not incapa 
ble of ftrong attachments. A Hotten- 
tot would fhare his laft morfel with his 
companions. They have little of that 
kind of art or cunning that favages ge- 
nerally poffefs. If accufed of crimes 
of which they have been guilty, they 
generally divulge the truth. ‘They fel- 
dom quarrel among themfelves, ormake 
ufe of provoking language. Though 
naturally of a fearful and cowardly dif: 
pofition, they will run into the face of 
danger if led on by their fuperiors; 
and they fuffer pain with great patience. 
They are by no means deficient in ta 
lent, but they poffefs little exertion ta 
call it into. aétion: the want of this 
was the principal caufe of their rum 
The indolence of a Hottentot is a real 
difeafe, whofe only remedy feems to 
be that of terror. Hunger is infuf- 
ficient to effect the cure. Rather a 
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to have the trouble of procuring food 
by the chafe, or of digging the ground 
for roots, they will. willingly fat the 
whole day, provided they may be al- 
lowed to fleep. Inftances frequently 
occurred in the courfe of our journies, 
when our Hottentots have pafled the 
day without a morfel of food, in pre- 
ference of having the trouble to walk 
half a mile fora fheep. Yet, though 
they are fo exceedingly patient of hun- 
ger, they are at the fame time the 
greateft gluttons upon the face of the 
eatthh Ten of our Hottentots ate 2 
middling-fized ox, all but the two hind 
legs, in three days; but they had very 
little fleep during the time, and had 
falted the two preceding days. With 
them the word is to eat or to fleep. 
When they cannot indulge in the gra- 
tification of the one, they generally 
find immediate relief in flying to the 
other. 

“ ‘Their manner of eating marks the 
voracity of their appetite. Having cut 
from the -animal a large fteak, they 
enter one edge with the knife, and 
paffing it round in a fpiral manner till 
they come to the middle, they produce 
a ftring of meat two or three yards in 
length. ‘The whole animal is prefently 
cut into fuch ftrings; and while fome 
are employed in this bufinefs, and in 
fufpending them on the branches of 
the fhrubbery, others are broiling the 
ftrings coiled round and laid upon the 
afhes. When the meat is juft warmed 
through, they grafp it in both hands, 
and applying one end of the ftring to 
the mouth, foon get through a yard of 
feth. The afhes of the green wood 
that adhere to-the meat ferve as a fub- 
ftitute for falt. As foon as a ftring of 
meat has pailed through their hands, 
they are cleaned by rubbing over dif- 
ferent parts of their body. Greate 
thus applied from time to time, and 
accumulating perhaps for-a whole year, 
fometimes melting by the fide of a large 
fire, and catching up duft and dirt, 
covers at length the furface of the body 
with a thick black coating that entirely 
conceals the real natural colour of the 
fkin. This is difeoverable only on the 
face-and hands, which they keep fome- 
what cleaner than the other parts of 
the body by rubbing them with the 
dung of cattle. This takes up the 
greaie, upon which water would haye 
to effect’? P. 151. 
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THE CUSTOM OF GREASING THE 
“.. Bony, &c. 

“ THE cuftom of greafing the body 
and wrapping it in fkins, has been the 
conftant theme of abufe againft this 
race of people by thofe who have writ- 
ten on the fubjec&t. _There are always 
two ways of reprefenting things; andy 
unfortunately for the poor Hottentot, 
his character has been painted in the 
wortt light. To cover the bedy with 
fome unctuous matter in a hot climate, 
where water was extremely fcarce, was 
a very natural refourceto prevent the 
fkin from being thriyelled and parched 
by the fcorching rays of the fun, and 
has been adopted by moft nations fitu- 
ated in or near the torrid zone, The 
oil that ran fo profufely down ‘ Aaron’s 
* beard even to the tkirts of his gar- 
¢ ment,’ was in all probability animal 
fat; for during the forty years that he 
and Mofes occupied the children of 
Iirael in the defert with a promifed 
land, it is not very likely they had a 
fupply of vegetable oil; and though 
fome late celebrated hiftorical painters 
have clothed thefe leaders of the chil- 
dren of Ifraelin high-coloured garments, 
trimmed with fringe and lace, it may 
be doubted if they had any other cloth- 
ing than fuch as the fkins of the fheep, 
and calves, and goats, fupplied them 
with, If the practice of fmearing the 
body with fat were adopted in South 
America, there would not probably 
be fuch numbers of objects in the 
ftreets of Rio de Janeiro labouring 
under that moft difgufting and dread- 
ful diforder the elephantiafis.. The 
Hottentots know nothing of fuch a 
complaint; nor did I perceive any 
kind of cutaneous difeafe was prevalent 
among them.” P. 156. 





LANGUAGE OF THE HOTTENTOTS. 

“ EXCEPT in the preparation of 
poifons, making bows and arrows, mu- 
fical inftruments, coarfe earthen-ware, 
and fewing together the fkins of theep 
for their winter garments with finews 
or the inteftines of animals, the Hot- 
tentots may be faid to be entirely igno- 
rant of arts and manufactures. The 
great point in which their invention 
appears to have been exercifed. is in 
the conftruction of their language. Of 
all the methods that have been adopted 
in language by different nations for the 
Cc3 " purpdfe 
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purpofe of exprefling objets, and con- 
veying ideas, ma clear and unequivocal 
manner, that which has been hit upon 
by the Hottentots is certainly the moft 
extraordinary. Almoft all their mono- 
fyllables, and the leading fyilable of 
compound words, are thrown out of 
the mouth with a fudden retraction of 
the tongue from the teeth or the palate, 
againit one of which it hadbeen prefied, 
according to the fignification of the 
word about to be uttered; for the 
fame found; withthe dental, will have 
2 very difftrent meaning with the pala- 
tial reta@ion of the tongue. The 
noife made by the dental is exactly that 
which is fometimes ufed to exprefs im- 
Patience, and the palatial is much more 
fall and fonorous, and not unlike the 
@lackifig of a hen that has young 
Chickens. ‘This found is never fnade 
‘to precede gr to follow a fyllable, but 
is thrown out ‘at ‘the fame time, and 
‘incorpotated with it.- All languages 
4in their infaney confifted probably of 
fimple or monofyllabic founds; but as 
thefe could convey only a very limited 
haimber of ideas, recourfe was had to 
dnflexion of voice, and compofition of 
the fimple founds, to make the voca- 
bulary more copious. The divition of 
rch fimple founds into their elements, 
rand by the various combinations oi 
thielé elements to form an almoft unli- 
mited number of new founds, was one 
ofthe moft worderful inventions in 
the hiftory of man, and much beyond 
the genius of a Hottentot. He has 
“done, however, all that he found to 
be neceflary by a very few compound 
words, and by the clacking with the 
tongue. In the firft formation of his 
language, natire feems to have been 
his guide. ‘The croaking of a frog is 
readily recognifed in draac or kraaie 3 
the lowing of an ox in ’noo; the 
mewling of a cat in wean; the neigh- 
ing of a horle in babe; the breaking 
of the fea upon the fhore in Aurroo; 
all of which are correfpondent words 
in the Janguage of this people. Many 
inftances, belides thefe, fufficiently 
prove that the vocables were adopted 
“jn imitation of the founds proceeding 
from ‘the different objects they were 
meant to exprefs. In the origin they 
might probably be much. clofer intita- 
tions. The enunciation of founds is 
“Table to undergo many alterations in 
“paffing from one generation to another, 
“even among nations that have the 


means of catching the nice inflexiong 
of voice, and of handing them down, 
in a vifible form, to pofterity. 

“ The genius of a latiguage is gene. 
rally difcoverable in the application of 
new words to new ideas. The Hot. 
tentots who had never feen nor heard 
the report of a gun before their unfor. 
tunate connexion with Europeans, had 
anew word to invent in order to ex. 
prefs it. They called it kaboo, and 
pronounced the word in fo emphatica 
manner that it was fcarcely poffible to 
miftake their meaning. ‘The fa is 
thrown out with a ftrong palatial ftroke 
of the tongue, in imitation of the found 
given by the ftroke of the flint againtt 
the cover of the pan; and with out- 
ftretched lips, a full mouth, and 
longed found, the boo fends forth the 
report. This language at firft appears 
to be of fuch a nature as to make it 
impoflible for an European ever to ac- 
quire; the difficulty, however, which 
is chiefly occafioned by the action of the 
tongue, is foon got over. -Moft of the 
Dutch peafantry in the diftant diftids 
fpeak it; and many of them are fo very 
much accuftomed to the ufe of it, that 
they introduce into their own language 
a motion of the organ.of fpeech fuffi- 
ciently diftiné&t to fhow from whence 
they procured it.” P, 160. 

(To be continued.) 
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XXXIV. Coxe’s Hiforical Tour in 
MonmoutlJure. (Continued from 
P- 177+) 


TREDEGAR HOUSE—~MORGAN 
FAMILY. 

“ "TL REDEGAR houfe has been long 
the refidence of the Morgan fa- 

mily. Part of the original edifice, 
which is mentioned by Leland, as ‘a 
‘ fair place of ftone,’ ftill remains, and 
is converted into offices. The prn- 
cipal part of the manfion is more mo- 
dern, and was conftructed in the reign 
of Charles I. it is of red brick, and 
being without projections or orna- 
ments, has a maffive appearance, and 
is more remarkable for fize than ele- 
gance. The apartments are large, well 
proportioned, and convenient ; feveral 
are left in their original ftate. One 0 
the mott-remarkable is the oak room, 
fo called becaufe-it is-wainfcotted and 
flepred with oak; the wainfcot 's 
richly 
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richly carved in the ftyle of the laft 
century; and the floor is formed from 
the’ planks of a fingle ‘tree; whole 
enormous height and fize may be col- 
le&ed from the ‘dimenfions of the 
apartment, which is forty-two feet in 
length, and twenty-levea in breadth. 

« Among a large colletion of pic- 
tures, there is a fine portrait of Ser- 
geant Maynard in his robes; a head of 
Judge Morgaa, with an in{fcription cn 
the back: * Judge Morgan, recorder 
‘of Brecknockthire, and grandfather 
¢ of Blanch, who married William Mor- 
+ gan of Tredegar, Efq. and by whom 
¢the Brecknockthire eftate defcended 
$ into the Tredegar family.’ 

“ Several family portraits are not 
unworthy of notice, as they 
tracing the line of defcent, and correat- 
ing the erroneous pedigrees which have 
been given of this illuftrious family. 
Thomas Morgan of Machen, Efq. paint- 
ed on wood; with an infcription ;_ xt. 
§% 1620; a half length: he is drefied 
in a black robe, with a fword and 
belt ; the beard is pointed, hair ftraight, 
and a ruff round the neck, according 
to the fafhion of James I. 

“ Sir William Morgan; etatis fue 
90, 1650. ‘This portrait reprefents the 
figure of a venerable old man, holding 
in ohe hand -a book, in the other a 
ftick. Thomas Morgan, Eig. xt. 74, 
1664. He was the fon of Sir Wiliam 
Morgan, and poflefled Tredegar and 
Machen. The heads of Sir William 
Morgan, Knight of the Bath, of Tho- 
mas Morgans his brether, of the. late 
John Morgan, Eiq. by whofe death 
the male line of the Morgan family be- 
came extinét; and of his fifter Jane, 
the late wife of ‘Sir Charles Gould 
Morgan, who, in virtue of his mar- 
riage, became pofieffor of the manfion 
and eftate. 

“ The family of Morgan being fo 
confpicuous in the hitory of Wales, 
the Welth bards have exerted their 
utmoft ingenuity to trace its origin 
and lineage. Fanciful genealogilts have 
prefumed to derive it from the third 
fon of Noah, and modeftly affect to 
corre the miftake of the Englith, in 
carrying the pedigree to Cam, his te- 
cond fon. ‘ Some ftop with Brutus, the 


affift in 


“ eonqueror of Britain } others with Beli, 
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one of the Britith kings, and fome are 
even content with Caradoc or Caracta- 
cus. It is however generally agreed, 
that Cadivor the Great, lord of Dyfed, 
who died in 1084, was theif great an- 
ceftor. He married Eleanor, daughter 
of the lord. of Kilfant, at which place, 
called in Monmouththire the cradle of 
the Morgans, his fon Bledri was fettled. 
His grandfon, Ivor ap Bledri, was lond 
of St. Clare * in Caermarthenfhire. 
Lewellyn ap Ivor, the fifth defcendant 
from Cadivor the Great, efpoufed 
Angharad, daughter and heirefs of Sir 
Morgan Meredith, Knight, of Trede- 
gar, from whom the manfion and eftate 
were derived.” P. 64. 





WOODEN BRIDGE OVER THE USK-= 
SINGULAR ESCAPE OF MRS. WILr 
LILAMS,. : 


« THE wooden bridge over the Ufk 
may be confidered as fimilar to that 
erected by the Romans; the frame is 
net unlike the carpentry of Czfar’s 
bridge over the Rhine, which he has 
deferibed in his Commentaries, and of 
which Stukely has given a plan, in the 
fecond volume of his ItinerariumCurio- 
fum. ‘The floor, fupported by ten 
lofty piers, is level, and divided by 
pofts and rails into rooms or beds of 
boards, each twelve feet in length; 
the apparently loofe and disjointed 
ftate of the planks, and the clattering 
noife which they rlake under the pref- 
ture of a heavy" weight, have not un- 
frequently occafioned alarm to thofe 
who are unufed to them. Some tra- 
vellers, from a fuperficial view of the 
ftructure, have afferted that the planks 
are placed loofe, to admit the tide 
through their interftices when it rifes 
above the bridge, and which would, if 
they were fixed, force them from the 
frame and carry them away. But in 
fact the tide has never been known to 
rife above the bridge, nor, was the 
Hooring conftruéted to obviate this in- 
convenience, Formerly the planks-were 
faftened at each extremity with iron 
nails; but .*e wood being liable to 
{plit, and the nails frequently forced 
up, by the elaftic agitation of the 
beams, under the preffure of heavy 
carriages, the planks were fécured from 


* « Among the papers in the poffeffion of William Jones, Efq. of Clytha, are 
feveral documents which prove that the family poflefled the eftate of St. Clare 
s Wong after their eftablithment at Tredegar.” 
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rifing by horizontal rails, faftened to 
the pofts, and prevented from flipping 
a by a peg at each end, within 
the rail. 

“ The height of the water, at ex- 
traordinary tides, exceeds thirty feet, 
but though it has never rifen above 
the floor, yet the, united body of a high 
tide, and the floods to which the Ufk 
is fubject, have been known to carry 
away parts of the bridge. An accident 
of this kind, which happened on the 
agth of October 1772, occafioned a 
fingular event, to. which I fhould not 
have given credit, had, it not been 
authenticated by the moft refpectable 
teftimony. 

“ As Mrs. Williams, wife of Mr. 
Edward Williams, brazier, was return- 
ing from the village of Caerleon to the 
town, at eleven o’clock at night, with 
a candle and lantern, the violence of 
the current forced away four piers, 
and a confiderable part of the bridge. 
Ona fragment of this mafs, confifting 
of an entire room, with the beams, 
pofts, and flooring, the was hurried 
down the river; but preferved fufti- 
cient prefence of mind to fupport Her- 
felf by the railing. On arriving near 
St. Julian’s, the candle was extinguifh- 
ed ; the immediately fcreamed for help, 
and was heard by feveral perfons, who 
ftarted out of their beds to aflift her; 
but the violence of the ftream had 
already hurried her beyond their reach. 
During this time fhe felt little appre- 
henfion, as fhe enteftained hopes of 
being delivered by the boatmen of 
Newport; her expectations were in- 
creafed by the numerous lights which 
fhe difcerned in the houfes, and fhe 
accordingly redoubled her cries for 
affiftance, though without effect. 

“ The fragment on which fhe ftood 
being broken to pieces againft a pier 
of Newport bridge, fhe fortunately be- 
ftrode a beam, and after being detained 
for fome minutes by the eddies at the 
bridge, was rapidly hurried along to- 
wards the fea. In this perilous fitua- 
tion fhe refigned herfelf to her ap- 
proaching fate, and adnefling herfelt 
to heaven, exclaimed, ‘ Oh, Lord, I 
‘truft in thee; thou alone canft fave 
* me!’ 

* About a mile from Newport, fhe 
difcerned a glimmering light in a barge 
which was moored near the fhore, and 
redoubling ‘her cries, was heard by the 


matter of the veffel. After hailing hers 
and learning her fituation, he cried 


out, *Keep up your fpirits, and you 


* will foon be out of danger;’ then 
leaping into the boat, with one of hig 
men, rowed towards the place from 
whenc® the fcreams proceeded; but 
fome time elapfed before he overtook 
her, at a confiderable diftance from 
the anchorage of his barge. The night 
was fo dark, that they could not difcern 
each other, and the furf fwelling vios 
lently, the mafter repeated his exhortas 
tions, charged her to be calm, and 
not attempt to quit her ftation. For 
tunately a fudden difperfion of the 
clouds enabled him to lath the beam 
fore and aft to the boats At this mo. 
ment, however, her prefence of mind 
forfook her, and eagerly attempting 
to throw herfelf forward fhe was 
checked by the oaths of the feamen, 
who were at length enabled to heave 
her into the boat; but could not dif 
engage themfelves from the beam, till 
they had almoft reached the mouth of 
the Uik. ‘This being effected, not 
without great difficulty, they rowed 
to the fhore, and embayed themfelves 
till the firft dawn of the morning, when 
they conveyed her in the boat to News 
ort. 

“ ‘Though Mrs. Williams was in an 
advanced ftate of pregnancy, fhe ree 
ceived fo little injury from this perilous 
accident, that after a few hours repofe 
fhe returned to Caerleon: 

“ T have been thus minute in detail- 
ing the particulars of this providentiak 
efcape, becaufe it has been related with 
fo many improbable circumftances, as 
to occafion doubts of its reality. For 
the truth of this narrative, I can ad- 
duce the teftimony of Mr. Jones. of 
Clytha, Mr. Kemeys of Mayndee, and 
the Rev. Mr. Evans; all of whom foon 
afterwards converfed with Mrs. Wil- 
liams. ‘To Mr. Evans, in particulary, 
fhe uniformly repeated the fame ae- 
count, and confirmed it on her death- 
bed, with the moft folemn aflevera- 
tions. 

“ The difinterefted conduct of the 
mafter and boatman ought not to be 
omitted: notwithftanding the peril to 
which they: were expofed, and their 
active exertions, they repeatedly de- 
clined the liberal recompenfe offered 
by Mr. Williams.” P. 100. 


HENRY, 




















@ENRY, FIRST MARQUIS OF WOR- 
CESTER. 

« HENRY, fifth Earl, and firft Mar- 

is. of Worcefter, was born in 1562, 

and fummoned to the firft parliament 
of King James, during the lifetime of 
bis father. ‘Though a man of fuperior 
abilities, and great eftate, he is only 
twice mentioned by Camden in his 
reign of James, Being a Roman Ca- 
tholic, he was reprimanded by the 
King for fending his daughter to a nun- 
nery at Bruffelg,, and is malicioufly 
cenfured, as being of the Spanith fac- 
tion, and popifhly inclined. In the 
reign of Charles I. he highly diftin- 
guifhed himfelf by his fignal fervices, 
and. was one of the greatcit fufferers in 
the royal caufe; it was folely owing 
to his influence, and to the intrepidity 
with which he defended Raglan caftle, 
that Monmouthfhire fo long tefifted 
the parliamentary arms. 
‘ © Jn 1642, the year in which he 
was created Marquis of Worcetter, 
he raifed and fupported an army of 
3500 foot, and near 500 horfe, under 
the command of his fon, Lord Her- 
bert, afterwards well known by the 
title of Earl of Glamorgan; and when 
the {kill and attivity of the parlia- 
mentary generals had difperfed this 
army, he maintained his pofition in 
Raglan caftle, and retarded the anni- 
hilation of the King’s authority in 
Monmouthhhire. 

“ In the midft of the civil commo- 
tions, Charles J. made feveral vifits to 
Raglan caftle, and was entertained with 
becoming magnificence. The Marquis 
not only declined all offers of remune- 
ration, but alfo advanced large fums ; 
and when the King thanked him for 
the loans, replied; ‘ Sir, I had your 
‘word for the money, but I never 
* thought I fhould be fo foon repayed ; 
* for now you have given me thanks, I 
‘have all I looked for.’ At another 
time the King, apprehenfive left the 
ftores of the garrifon fhould be con- 
fumed by his fuite, empowered him to 
exact from the country fuch provifions 
as were neceffary. for his maintenance, 


and recruit; ‘I humbly thank your 
» * Majetty,’ he faid, * but my caftle will 


‘not ftand long if it leans upon the 


* « ¢ Witty Apothegms delivered at 
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* country; I had rather be brought to 
* a morfel of bread, than any marfels 
¢ of bread fhould be brought me to en- 
$ tertain your Majefty.’ 

‘ Several other converfations are de- 
tailed in a contemporary publication *, 
which proye the King’s extreme con- 
defcenfion, and the frank garrulity of 
the venerable Marquis. One in par- 
ticular ought not to be omitted, which 
marks the forefight of the Marquis, 
proves the mildnefs of the King’s dif- 
pofition, and his averfion to fevere 
meafures, amounting almoft to weak- 
nefs. Sir Trevor Williams, and four 
other principal gentlemen of Mon- 
mouthfhire, being arrefted for difloy- 
alty, and conducted to Abergavenny, 
the King was advifed to order them to 
an immediate trial, which muft have 
ended in their conviction ; but Charles, 
moved by the tears and proteftations 
of Sir Trevor Williams, fuffered him 
to be releafed, on bail, and committed 
the others only to a temporary confine- 
ment. ‘* The King told the Marquefs 
* what he had done, and that when he 
* faw them fpeak fo honeftly, he could 
“not but give fome credit to their 
‘words, fo feconded by tears, and 
¢ withal told the Marquets that he had 
‘ onely. fent them to prifon; where- 
‘ upon the Marquefs faid, what to do? 
‘to poyion that garrifon? ‘Sir, you 
¢ fhould have done well to have heard 
‘their accufations, and then to have 
¢ fhowed what mercy you pleafed. The 
$ King told him, that he heard they 
‘were accufed by fome contrary fac- 
‘tion, as to themfelves, who out of 
¢ diftaft they bore to one another on 
* old grudges, would be apt to charge 
‘them more home than the nature of 
‘ their offences had deferved : to whom 
* the Marquefs made this return, Well, 
‘ Sir, you may chance to gain you the 
‘ kingdom of heaven by fuch doings as 
‘ theie, but if ever you get the kingdom 
* of England by fuch wayes, I will be 
¢ your bondman’.” P. 144. 

“In the correfpondence with Fair- 
fax, which preceded ithe capitulation 
(of Raglan caftle), the Marquis of Wor- 
cefter feems to have ftrongly fufpected, 
that the Parliament would net adhere 
to the conditions. His apprehenfions 


feveral Times, and on feveral Occafions, 


‘by King James, King Charles I, arid the Marquis of Worcefter.’ Lond. 1658. 
8vo. Another work, which was probably an abridgment of this, was printed 
if 1660, in one fheet quarto.” ’ , 
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wete not groindleéfs; for dn-his/arrival 
in London, he was coniniittéd to the 
cuftody of the Black Rod. ‘He bitterly 
complained of this criel ufage, and 
déeply regretted that he had trufted 
himfelf to. the mercy of Parliament. A 
few hours before his death, he faid to 
Dr. Bayley, ‘ If to feize upon all my 
* goods, to pull down my houfe, to 
* fell my eftate, and fend for up fuch a 
* weak body as mine was, fo enfeebled 
* by difeafe, in the dead of winter, and 
* the winter of mine age, be merciful, 
* what are they whofe mercies are fo 
‘cruel? Neither do I expect that 
‘they fhould ftop at all this, for I 
*fear they will perfecute me after 
* death. 

“ Being informed, however, that Par- 
fiament would perinit him to be buried 
in his family vault, in Wincfor chapel ; 
he cried out, with great fprightlinefs of 
manner, ‘ Why, God blefs us all, why 
*then I thal] have a better cafile when 
*} am dead, than they took from me 
€ whilft J was alive” With fo much 
cheerfulnefs and refiynation did this 
hero expire, in the eighty-fith year of 
his age. 

« The loffes which the Marquis and 
his family fuftained in fupport of the 
royal caufe, cannot be eafily calculated. 
Befideés the large loans which he had 
advanced to the King, the maintenance 
of two armies, and the deftruction of 
his forefts, his eftates, valued at 20,000/. 
a year, were confiicated. On the re- 
ftoration, thefe eftates were recovered 
by the family; but Raglan caftle was 
difmantled, by order of the Parliament, 
and has never fince been inhabited.” 
P. 148. 


—_—-——— 


ANECDOTE OF MR. PROGER. 


“ THE houfe (at Werndee), which 
has been lately repaired, for the ufe of 
the tenant, was in fuch a ftate of dila- 
pidation, that, the father of the laft 
proprietor, Mr. Preger, was in danger 
of perifhing under the ruins of the an- 
cient manfion, which he venerated even 
in decay. As We examined the houfe, 
Mr. Dinwoody related an anecdote of 
this Mr. Proger, which. exhibits his 
pride of anceftry in a ftriking point of 
view. “A ftranger, whom he accident- 


,ally’ met at the foot of the Skyrrid, 


made {various inquiries refpediing the 

country, the profpects, and the neigh- 

bouring houfes, and among others, 
5 


afked, * Whofe is this antique manfiog 
* before us ?’—~* That, Sir, is Wern- 
$ dee, a very ancient houfe; for out of 
‘ it came the Earls of Pembroke, ofthe 
‘ firft lines and the Earls of Pembroke, 
‘ of the fecond line ; the Lords Herbert 
‘ of Cherbury; the Herberts of Cold 
‘brook, Rumney, Caerdiff, and York; 
*the Morgans of Acton; the Earl of 
*Hunidon; the Jones’s of .Treowen 


‘and Lanarth, and all the, Powells, - 


* Out of this houfe aliu, by the female 
‘line, came the Dukes of Beéaufort?— 
* And pray, Sir, who lives there naw? 
—I do, Sir..—* Then pardon me, and 
‘accept a piece of advice; Come out of 
‘it yourfelf, or "twill tumble and 
‘crufh you’.”’ P. 205. 

IRON-WORKS AT ABERGAVENNY, 

“IN the courle of my expeditions | 
three times vitiled the iron-works of 
Biaenaven, tecently eftablifhed m the 
vicinity, of Abergavenny, which form 
2 new and interefting object in the 
tour of Monmouthfhire. 

* At iome diftance, the works have 
the appearance of a fmall town, fur 
rounded with heaps of ore, coal, and 
limeftone, and enlivened with all the 
bufile and activity of an opulent and 
increafing eftabluiament. The view of 
the buildings, which are conftructedin 
the excavations of the rocks; is @& 
tremely picturefque, and heightened 
by the volumes ot black fmoke emitted 
by the furnaces. While my friend Sir 
Richard Hoare was engaged in tketch 
ing a view of this fingular fcene, | em 
ployed mytfeif in examining the mines 
and works, 

“ This fpot'and its vicinity produce 
abundance of iron, with eval and lime. 
ftone, and every articie neceflary for 
fmelting the ore: the veins lie in the 
adjacent rocks, under ftrata of coal, 
and ave trem three and a half to feven 
or eight inches in thicknefs; they dif 
fer in richuefs, but yield, upon an 
average, not lefs than forty-four pounds 
of pig iron to one hundred weight-of 
ore. The principal part of the iron, 
after being formed into pigs, is con- 
veyed by means of the rail-road and 
canal,to Newport, from whence it is 
exported. 

“ The thafts of the mines are hori- 
zontal, penctrating one below. the 
other, and under the coal-(hafts ; iren 
rail-roads are conflructed to convey 
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the coal and ore; whiclr are pufhed as 
far as the fhafts are worked, and gra- 
dually carried on as the excavations 
are extended: the longeft of thefe fub- 
terraneous paflages penetrates not lefs 
than three quarters of a mile. The 
coal is fo abundant as not only to fup- 

ly the fuel neceflary for the works, 
pat large quantities are fentto Aberga- 
venny, Pont y Pool, and Utk. 

« Although thefe works were only 
finifhed in 1789, three hundred and 
fifty men are employed, and the po- 
pulation of the diftrict exceeds a thou- 
fand fouls. ‘The hollows of the rocks 


‘ and fides of the hills are ftrewed with 


numerous habitations, and the heathy 
grounds converted into fields of corn 
and pafture. Such are the wonder- 
working powers of induftry when di- 
rected by judgment ! 

“The want of habitations for the 
increafing number of families, has oc- 
cafioned an ingenious contrivance: a 
bridge being thrown acrofs-a deep 
dingle for the fupport of a rail-road 
leading into a mine, the arches, which 
are ten in number, have been walled 
up, and formed into dwellings; the 
bridge is covered with a penthoufe 
toof, and backed by perpendicular 
rocks, in which the mines are exca- 
vated. Numerous workmen continu- 
ally pafs and repafs, and low cars, laden 
with coal, or iron ore, roll along with 
their broad and grooved wheels; thefe 
objects lofing themfelves under the roof 
of the bridge, again emerging, and 
then difappearing in the fubterraneous 
paffages of the rock, form a fingular 
and animated picture, not unlike the 
Moving figures in a camera obfcura. 

“ The mountainous diftri& which 
contains thefe mineral treafures, is held 
by the Earl of Abergavenny, under a 
leafe from the crown. It was formerly 
ket to the family of Hanbury, of Pont 
y Pool, for lefs than roo/. a year; and 
as the value of the mines was not fuffi- 
ciently appreciated, no works were 
conftructed; but the mafles of ore 


found near the furface were conveyed 


to the forges of Pont y Pool. Soon 
after the expiration of the teym, the 
diftri& was granted by another leak to 
Hill and company, who began thefe 
works in 1788, and expended forty 
thoufand pounds before any return was 
made; this expenfe, however, has been 
amply repaid by the produce. 

“ On confidering the rife and rapid 
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Coxe’s Hiftorical Tour in Monmouth/hire. 


progrefs of the iron manufa¢tories in 
this diftridt, as well as in the neigh- 
bouring mountains of Monmouthfhire 
and Glamorganthire, it is a matter.of 
wonder that thefe mineral treafures 
fhould have been fo long neglected. 
This wonder will increafe, when it is 
known that iron was manufactured in 
this country at a period beyond the 
reach of tradition or hiftory. Large 
heaps of flug or cinder have been re- 
peatedly difcovered, fome of which are 
evidently the product of bloomeries, the 
moft ancient method of fufing iron; in 
other places are traced the fites of fur- 
naces long difufed, of which no ac- 
count of their foundation can be col- 
lected. The appearance of thefe iron 
cinders, and the veftiges of ancient 
furnaces, indicate that many parts of 
this mountainous diftri€t, now whol- 
ly bare, were formerly covered with 
large traéts of wood; charcoal being 
the only fpecies of fuel originally ufed 
in the operation of fmelting, both in 
the bloomeries and furnaces. This 
conjecture is corroborated by nume- 
rous names, alluding to woods and 
forefts, in places which have never been 
known to produce trees; and is ftill 
farther afcertained by the difcovery of 
trunks and branches, with their leaves, 
under the boggy foil in the vicinity of 
Blaenavon, and on the neighbouring 
hills. 

“ The lands being cleared, and the 
forefts neglected, their deftruction was 
haftened by numerous herds of goats, 
maintained in thefe mountainous re- 
gions; the want of fuel occafioned the 
gradual decline of the bloomeries and 
furnaces, and for a confiderable period 
little or no iron was manufactured. 

“ About forty years ago the iron- 
works fuddenly revived, from the be- 
neficial difcovery of making pig-iron 
with pit-coal, inftead of charcoal, 
which was foon afterwards followed b} 
the improvement of manufa&pring 
even bar-iron by means of pit-coal: 
hence a diftri€t, which contained fuch 
extenfive mines of ore and coal, pro- 
digious quantities of limeftone, and 
numerous ftreams of water, could not 
fail of becoming the feat of many flou- 
rifhing eftablifhments. Befides thefe 
local advantages, the progreis of the 
manufactories has been powerfully aid- 
ed by the application of mechanics ; 
particularly by the ufe of the fteam-en- 
gine, and the great improvement ef 
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water-machines; but in no inftance 
have they derived more advantage than 
from the adoption of rollers, inftead 
of forge-hammers, now ufed for the 
formation of bar-iron, with a degree of 
difpatch, as well as exadtnefs, before 
unknown. From this concurrence of 
circumftances, the fuccefs has been no 
lefs rapid than extraordinary: fifteen 
years ago the weekly quantity of pig- 
iron made in this part of Monmouth- 
fhire, and in the contiguous diftrict of 
Glamorganfhire, did not exceed fixty 
tons; at prefent it fcarcely falls fhort 
of fix hundred; at that period no bar- 
iron was manufactured; but now the 
quantity amounts weekly to more than 
three hundred tons. The works are 
ftill rapidly increafing in extent: and 
importance, and appear likely to fur- 
pafs the other iron manufactories 
throughout the kingdom *. 

“Tn the vicinity of Blaenavon we 
obferved the procefs of making a rail- 
road, fo called becaufe it is formed by 
a kind of frame with iron rails, or 
bars, laid lengthways, and faftened or 
cramped by means of crofs bars. ‘The 
ground being excavated, about fix feet 
in breadth, and two in depth, is ftrew- 
ed over with broken pieces of ftone, 
and the frame laid down; it is com- 
pofed of rails, fleepers, or crofs-bars, 
and under-fleepers. The rail is a bar 
of caft iron, four feet in length, three 
inches thick, and one and a half broad; 
its extremities are refpectively concave 
and convex, or, in other words, are 
morticed and tenanted into each other, 
and faftened at the ends by two wooden 
pegs to a crofs bar called the fleeper. 
This fleeper was originally of iron, but 
experience having fhown that iron was 
liable to {nap or bend, it is now made 
of wood, which is confiderably cheap- 
er, and requires lefs repair. Under 
each extremity of the fleeper is a fquare 
piece of wood, called the under-fleeper, 
to which it is attached by a peg. The 
frame being thus laid down and filled 
with ftones, gravel, and earth, the iron 
rails form a ridge above the furface, 
over which the wheels of the cars glide 
by means of iron-grooved rims three 
inches and a half broad. 

“ This is the general ftructure of the 
roed when carried jn a2 ftraight line; 


at the junction of two roads, and t§ 
facilitate the paffage of two cars in 9 
pofite dire¢tions, moveable rails, called, 
turn-rails, are occafionally ufed, which 
are faftened with fcrews inftead of pegs, 
and may be pufhed fideways. 

“ The level of the ground is taken 
with great exactnefs, and the declivity 
is in general fo gentle as to be almot 
imperceptible + : the road, fometimes 
conveyed in a ftraight line, fometimes 
winding round the fides of precipices, 
is a picturefque object ; and the cars 
filled with coals or iron, and gliding 
along occafionally without horfes, im. 
prefs the traveller, who is unaccuftom. 
ed to fuch fpectacles, with pleating 
aftonifhment. The expenfe of forming 
thefe roads is very confiderable, vary. 
ing according to the nature of the 
ground, and the difficulty or facility of 
procuring proper materials; it is fel. 
dom lefs than a thoufand pounds per 
mile, and fometimes exceeds that fum, 

“ The cars, from the folidity of their 
ftructure, and the quantity of iron ufed 
in the axle-tree and wheels, when 
loaded weigh not lefs than three tons 
and a half; they are drawn by a fingle 
horfe, and the driver ftands on a kind 
of footboard behind, and can inftanta- 
neoully ftop the car by means of a lever 
and a drop, which falls between the 
wheels, and fufpends their motion. In 
places where the declivity is more ra- 
pid than ufual, the horfe is taken out, 
and the car impelled forward by its 
own weight.” P. 227. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





XXXV. Mrs. Piozzi’s Retrofpeétion, 
(Concluded from p. 171.) 





POLAND—SWEDEN=—-CHARLES THE 
TWELFTH. 


° "Twas in Anno Domini 1700, that 


Frederick IV. brother to ill.’ 


ufed Ulrica, fate on a throne fhaken 
by his fifter’s child, fcarcely fifteen 
years old, and ran for refuge to Au 
guftus of Drefden and Peter of Ruflia, 
whofe triple alliance was but viewed 
with fcorn by Charles, who, reading 
Quintus Curtius, fighed for powers 


* « For thefe obfervations I am principally indebted to Mr. Cockthutt.” | 
t “ ‘The perpendicular fall of the ground is commonly no moge than an inch 


» im2 yard, and fcarcely ever more thap three inches.” 
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that he might conquer all the world, 
he faid—* For I have as good health as 
t Alexander had (continued he), and 
‘more leifure for the work.’ In faét, 
fix weeks war completely wearied the 
firft of his competitors, the uncle: his 
fleet ufelefs, his troops beaten, his ca- 
ital threatened with immediate bom- 
ment. * One of our barking curs 

‘ig filenced now,’ quath the nephew, 
and contented himielf with accepting 
homage, forbearing the deftruction of 
aparent’s houfe. Poland’s new king, 
the Elector of Saxony, was drinking 
merrily the while with his ally the 
Czar; but their antagonift, who rarely 
eat flefh meat, and never quenched his 
thirft except with water, having finifh- 
ed his Danifh expedition, threw unex- 
pected fuccours into Riga, and ran to 
meet their overloaded army before the 
town of Narva,in November. A fharp 
and minute. fnow drove in the faces of 
the Ruffian foldiers, who had befides 
quarrelled with thofe of Auguftus, that 
now on day of battle thwarted and re- 
proached them, whilft the foul air co- 
vering the Swedes’ {mall numbers, and 
afifting their efforts, gave them the 
victory, though not exceeding nine 
thoufand effective men. Proud of their 
prince, rejoicing in his glory, the con- 
querors cared too little for their foes: 
Count Piper faid, the prifoners were 
fo numerous, ’t were better let the 
favage fellows go, after reproaching 
them for their awkwardnefs and {mall 
acquaintance with the arts of war.— 
‘We are incumbered by them,’ cried 
the king, ‘ let them repafs the river if 
‘they will.” Of thefe troops, many 
thoufands (ther well difciplined) con- 
tributed to gain the battle of Pultowa, 
under their wife and pertinacious Czar, 
who obferved after his defeat at Nar- 
va, * That it was true the Swedes had 
‘been victorious, but by fuch beating, 
‘Ruffia would learn to conquer.’ To 
put her in a pofture of defence, inftead 
of crying to their tutelary faint by the 
blafphemous appellation of, Omnipo- 
tent and infinitely great Saint Nicholas, 
Peter foon fet them to melt cannon, 
and begged three thoufand men from 
Denmark, but Frederick durft not 
comply. From Charles’s threatening 


afpet and difcourfe, half Europe 


thrunk affrighted. ”T was his Mitent, 
he faid, to feize it all; a project no 
one doubted, but of which, all the 
applaufe depends on the fuccefs. Jo- 


Mrs. Piozxé’s RetrofpeEtion: 


feph 1. fon and fucceffor to fteady 
Leopold, late Emperor of Germany, 
gave every thing he afked without dif- 
puting ; and when the Pope’s nuncio at 
Vienna cenfured his yielding up a hun- 
dred churches for the ufe of the Luthe- 
ran religion in Auftria—* Let us thank 
‘God and think ourfelves too happy, 
* Monfignore,’ cried the good-humours 
ed fovereign, with a fmile, ‘ that this 
‘ fierce conqueror did not infift on you 
‘and I both turning Proteftants—-we 
* fhould fcarcely have been able to re- 
‘ fift, I fear.’ 

“’T was one of thofe jokes which 
border on the truth. He had fo terri- 
fied the Polanders, by telling the car- 
dinal primate they fhould have no peace 
till they had choten another fovereign, 
and driven away from them their new- 
ly -elected Auguftus, that. be feeing 
force alone could defend him, went 
out and fought for his crown boldly at 
the head of twenty-four thoufand men, 
lofing the battle to twelve thoufand 
Swedes, and with the battle all well- 
founded hopes. Cracow, indeed, held 
out againft the victor, refufing to open 
her gates at his command ; but Charles 
feeing a man preparing to fire a cannom 
on him, from a low parapet, leaped 
on the fellow with a fudden fpring, 
and fnatched the lighted mifchief from 
his hand. To the ftrange promptitude 
and valour of this action, all fubmitted: 
mankind applauded the theatric ftroke, 
and Poland’s throne was declared va- 
cant the fame day. That a Sobiefki 
fhould fit on it feemed equitably judged 
by Alexander’s modern imitator. That 
it fhould be refufed by a young prince 
ftill more heroic than Abdolonimus, 
brought back to every body’s mind the 
long-paft ages of half-fabulous hiftory, 
and the plains of Narva were compared 
with the battle of Arbela. Czar Peter 
only forbore fhrinking from fuch fights 
or fuch recollection. * My brother of 
* Sweden acts admirably the part of 
¢ Alexander,’ faid he, * but in me fhall 
‘he find no Darius.’ With that true 
obfervation between his lips, this em- 
peror’s care was to gather up all the 
flocks from wafted Poland, and ftill 
worfe threatened Saxony, fetch in 
workmen, fet up manufactures, dig 
canals, and lay the firft ftone .of his 
new metropolis, meant to be called by 
his own name, and placed in a conve- 
nient part of his dominions, whence to 
protect them again intrufive violence 
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Such conduct was by no means unne- 
ceflary: Charles fent a little fleet to 
try their fortune on a new element. 
The project failed, and whilft his rival 
fet up Staniflaus Leckzinfky on Auguf- 
tus of Saxony’s throne at Wartaw, 
Peter took the town of Narva, and ran 


. up and down the ftreets {word in hand, 


to hinder thofe exceffes which always 
are committed by conquering troops 
in a long-refifting city after fubmiffion ; 
and fhowing the inhabitants his ftained 
armour, cried out, §’T is Ruffian blood 
‘with which I am covered, faving 
¢ your wives and children from my mad 
* fellows.’ When he went home after 
this expedition, it was to- launch an 
eighty-gun man of war, the firft that 
ever touched the port Archangel. 

“ Oppofition to fuch a fovereign ap- 
peared unlikely to produce that fame 
which Charles, more young and more 
hot-headed, fighed for immediate en- 
joyment of: add to this, that man will 
try to be happy fome way, and whilft 
Peter made his felicity out of matters 
more eafily attained, the Swedifh hero, 
rigidly temperate and ftri@tly moral, 
denied himfelf the lawful comforts and 
conveniencies of life: for compenfation 
he accepted the diftreifes of Saxony 
and its elector’s houfe, now driven to 
mifery, almoft to want, merely by the 
fhowy qualities of Auguftus that in an 
evil hour won the hearts of all the Po- 
landers to crown him king. 

“ Their new fovereign, however, did 
not difgrace the choice of Charles the 
Twelfth. Wife, amiable, beneficent, 
and. brave was Staniflaus Leckzinfky, 
of an open eeyntenance and, ferene 
afped that pleafed without infinuating 
{weetnefs, and impofed refpect without 
the look of feverity. Chofen by a hero, 
he had the hero’s philofophic difregard 
of all external ornament, lived mode- 
rately, {poke gravely, and refembled 
the Ulyffes of antiquity, while his. pa- 
tron took for model the Achilles — 
* This man fhall be always my friend,’ 
faid Charles ; ‘he lies on ftraw, though 
* he has been ambafflador in Turkey,’ 
He was elected, and-Auguftus was pur- 
fued: the King of Sweden broke his 
thigh by. a fall from his horfe in follow- 
ing him, and that accident gave time 
for his efcape : a prince, however high- 
ly accomplifhed, .who had difguifed 
and deferted the religious opinions in 
which he was bred, deferved fome of 


thefe mortifications; his Saxon fub. 
jects, loyal as they were, reproached 
their fugitive fovereigr a little, for 
having abandoned the Proteftant caufe, 
and he made in return fome kind con. 
ceffions, and drew the line impervious 
for any Popifh fucceffor at Drefden to 
injure or infult the Lutherans. Augnf. 
tus was a martial Character, gay, beauti- 
ful, good-humoured ; fpeaking all lan- 
guages with volubility; loved bythe wo. 
men, admired by the wits, and followed 
by his foldiers with alacrity. When 
feeking to drive care away by convivial 
gaiety on his return from Poland, he 
called round him all thofe who could 
contribute to enliven the pleafures of 
the table by converfation ; but the cir. 
culating glafs was ftill found to deftroy 
their powers of entertaining im, while 
his remained not only unimpaired, but 
heightened by each bottle. Profeffor 
Grevius at length undertook to drink 
his Electoral Highnefs quite down: 
they fate from four e’clock one after. 
noon till five next morning, and the 
tired pages counted to twelve bottles 
and a half. King Auguftus then com- 
plained a little of his head, and Gre- 
vius faid, ‘I take my leave, Sir, and 
‘ will now go home for half an hour, 
‘ juft to change my drefs, then read a 
¢ public lecture in the fchools:’ he did 
fo, and the wond’ring audience bore 
teftimony to his fuperior powers of 
reafoning. With fuch men did our 
century begin. Seven years of it only 
had elapfed, when-confiding in his own 
arts, or, to {peak more truly, his only 
natural manners, by fo many people 
found irrefiftible, the baffled Elector 
fought a conference with Sweden’s 
victorious King. They met at Gutten- 
dorff, and dined together at the apart- 
ments of Count Piper; but although 
Charles treated him kindly, and feem- 
ed not wholly unimpreffed by his agree- 
able fluency and pleafing carriage, no 
point was gained, Patkul the deferter 
was rigoroufly claimed, and roughly 
punifhed, though to gain time he had 
pretended to difcover the art of making 
gold. Cupidity -had, however, no 
charms for him, who fteadily refifted 
every temptation to voluptuous de- 
lights; even the beautiful Countefs of 
Konigfmarc had been infidioufly dire&- 
ed to fpread Aer fnares in vain to catch 
the Gothic heart of this femi-barbarous 


chieftain, who defended it by_a thick 
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of belt, over his tight blue coat and 
copper buttons, impervious to attack 
from female wiles.” Vol. ii. p. 324. 


ORATOR HENLEY-—MISS BLANDY~— 
PSALMANAZAR. 


* WHILST Orator Henley, how- 
ever, was penfioned by government, 
for fecret fervices in fome weekly paper, 
and of courfe protected in all he fhould 
attempt, a fchool of difputation was 
fet up by this fellow, the firft I read 
of, who preached lectures in the But- 
cher-rows where people paid a fhilling 
each, and boafted, that by his impious 
buffoonery he had put the church and 
all that in imminent danger. We muft 
remember that this coarfe animal was 
in holy orders; and Warburton fays 
that he adminiftered the facrament in 
the fame place where he held forth as 
a leéture-reader, or I do not underftand 
the paflage rightly. But people found 
out how, if church authority was gone, 
and. dignity difregarded; charity at 
leaft, and philanthropic beneficence, 
would much increafe among us, as fu- 
perftition (fo all devotion now was 
called) declined. A charitable corpo- 
ration had upon this principle been 
jnftituted fome years before, for relief 
of the poor, by lending them fmall 
fums upon {mall pledges; but in 1731 
the precious project came to a head and 
burft, when the kind governors ran 
off with ‘half a million of pounds fter- 
ling, ftolen from the indigent and lazy, 
who were tempted to borrow upon 
bad fecurity, and whom the noble 
pawnbrokers fpared not to plunder 
when once within the net. Hogarth 
believed it was in fpirit of derifion that 
three blue balls, or fometimes golden 
ones, was after this time hung at the 
doors of leffer traders in the fame vile 
way. They reprefented gilt or painted 
bubbles ; and bubble was a word came 
into ufe when our South Sea fcheme 
followed up in France, called Miflifippi. 
For the full tide of wickednefs apd 
folly rolled not to our fhores alone: 
Socinianifm became almoft the efta- 
blifhed faith in Germany, and even 
that was every day degenerating into 
Deifm. Suicide grew fathionable on 
the continent. , Robeck’s body was 
found on the banks of the Wefer in 
1735, I think: his vindication of the 
felf-murderous act by modera_philofo- 
phy was quickly printed, and diffemi- 
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nated with diligence. Cold-blooded 
crimes too were the boaft of London; 
where a bookbinder and his wife rea- 
foned themfelves into killing each 
other and their only child, leaving a 
letter behind them, recommending 
their cat to protection of the neigh- 
bourhood. 
“‘ Before the year 1750 was conclid- 
ed, Mifs Blandy poifoned her father 
for oppofing her defired match with 
Captain Cranftoun; Mifs Waring, or 
Warren, native of Britain, but refident 
at Paris, being perfuaded by her mother 
to marry Monfieur Odry, a lame man, 
teller of the exchequer, againit her 
liking, called for a boiled egg at the 
wedding dinner, and putting in a few 
grains of fublimated mercury with the 
falt, killed herfelf before her hufbanc’s 
face and all his friends, coolly obferv- 
ing, ‘they would have it fo.’ And 
Mr. Barctti tells a tale, nearly the fame 
date, ofa Venetian lady, who, having 
been long preffed to take the veil 
againft her inclinations, hanged herfelf 
up in the convent’s parlatory, while 
her half-frantic parents, incapable of 
hindering the horrid deed, were pay- 
ing her a vifit, outfide of the grate, 
Nor were thefe forrows fufficient. 
Thinking men grieved to fee the church 
of Rome molefted by Molinifts, Quie- 
tifts, &c. rendering even the beft efforts 
of its own beft friends unable to defend 
it. Cardinal de Noailles, and Pere le 
Tellier, had battled it during the laft 
pontificate, with a violence which 
would have been dangerous even in 
fafer times; the Cardinal ftill proteft- 
ing he could not fubmit to be /e valet 
des Fefuits: and helping to inflame all 
France againft the Confeffor, whofe 
cruelties and thofe of all his houfe 
againft the Proteftants, were now, even 
in the opinion of Proteftants themfelves, 
likely to be vifited with judgments fuf- 
ficiently dreadful, both on his own 
family and that of his mafter. The t.% 
Jong protracted quarrel between the 
Papal chair and Cardinal de Noailles, 
was however made up at laft on his 
receiving the bull Unigenitas, and Be- 
nedié the Thirteenth hafted to receive 
and reftore the offender. On his death, 
Clement the Twelfth, a Florentine 
nobleman, was elected; his fit care 
was to punifh the Duc de Cofcia for 
his exactions during the retired life of 
the pious predeceffor; his next, byt 
that was far more difficult, was to f 
the 
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the vile tongues of Bénedict’s defamers, 
who in the true profligate {pirit of the 
times, cried out, * That ’t was as well 
‘live under a ‘Tiberius, who left the 
* world to practife in a fecret cavern 
* new modes of wickednefs, while Se- 
¢ janus tyrannized over the public weal; 
‘as under Orfino, who quitted con- 
*verfation with the world only to 
‘ ftarve himfelf in a remote corer of 
*the palace, whence he came forth 
‘but upon days of public devotion ; 
* whilft the rapacious fubftitute lorded 
‘it over, and grievoully oppreffed the 
S ftate.’ : 

“ Clement found it more eafy to 
obtain reftitution from Cofcia’s family, 
than “to filence thefe cenfurers of all 
men but themfelves—-fure fcourge of 
an clective fovereignty; though with 
the ill-gotten wealth which obliged 
thefe firft offenders to refund, many 
large purchafes were made of books for 
the Vatican; but even shat offended 
the detractors, who arraigned this pon- 
tiff’s active virtue as feverely, as they 
had defpifed unreafonably the gentle 
manners and mortified character of 
him who went before : for nothing but 
vice could pleafe a vicious nation, and 
Rome was once more arrived even at 
the perfection of diffolute manners. 
We recolle& good emperors in old 
time, treated much as the prefent cen- 
tury did the good popes; and after 
the laft of thefe, Corfini, had reigned 
ten years, a difgraceful bufile and hot 
conteft enfued, who fhould enjoy this 
phantom of paft power, this faded 
purple, exactly as befell in the firft 
volume, when Goths and Vandals, and 
ruin were at hand. It dropt, however, 
happily upon the fhoulders of Profpero 
Lambertini, a prelate of immenfe abi- 
lities, to which a conciliating temper, 
ready wit, and morals free from re- 
proach, gave an additional value. To 
his care we muft, in 1750, leave his 
endeferving fubjects ; and returning to 
our own church, muft lament to fee 
one of its bulkieft pillars pecked at, I 
guefs not why, by Mr. Law, as if reli- 
gion’s friends wanted frefh enemies to 
hinder and obftruct them in her de- 
fence: nor did the attempt fail to pro- 
voke fcornful and ill-applied infult from 
Warburton, who, if he did indeed 
contemn his adverfary, it was from 
making a rafh judgment of his powers, 

*¢ Law’s admirable book, the Serious 
@ll, deferves the bigheft praife; and 


had its merits made but one impreffion, 
much honour ought to be attributed 
to the fudden and almoft preternatural 
effect which it produced upon that 
Proteus of impofture Pfalmanazar, 
whofe blafphemous extravagancies dif. 
graced the age we fpeak of; whofe 
fophiftries baffled and brought thame 
on the profeffors of our faith in every 
modification, every fect; and whofe 
rigid acts of exemplary penitence, 
though good for his own foul, made 
but incompetent amends at laft to an 
offended public. All Europe fearce 
could hear of his converfion; all Europe 
had been ftaggered by his controverly; 
he had in many places perfonated a 
Pagan Japanefe fo perfectly ; had dif. 
puted fo ingenioufly with Jefuits, Lu. 
therans, Calvinifts; had fought them 
all fo on their own ground, with fuch 
unmatched dexterity, that when at 
length he was arrived in England, he 
publifhed boldly an otavo volume, 
containing a feigned account of his 
imagined country, the ifland of For- 
mofa, making a language of his own, 
and telling how ’twas {poken in thofe 
parts. In fine, carrying the jeft on fo 
far as gravely to dedicate this impious 
forgery to Henry Lord Bifhop of Lon- 
don; and a privy counfellor to good 

ueen Anne, if I remember rightly. 
Pfalmanazar fays, that this prelate 
fcarcely underftood Latin as be pro 
nounced it: and though Dr. Mead be- 
lieved he was a cheat; neither he, nor 
Halley, nor Woodward could deteé 
him. Innes the clergyman, who bape 
tized him as a new convert to Chrifti- 
anity, and who meant to make advan- 
tage of him in fome way, never dared 
give a hint of his fufpiciens, excepting 
that when once he caught him trant 
lating Cicero into Formofan, two dif- 
ferent ways; he looked around, and 
faid, * Sir, you were unprepared, I 
‘fancy, were younot?’? They parted 
after this; Innes died foon; and Pfal- 
manazar, many years after, ftruck by 
Law’s Serious Call, did of his own ac- 
cord confefs his curious, though abo- 
minable contrivances, avowing how it 
was his practice to take opium, and 
counterfeit ill health, gout, and fwelled 
legs, for counterfeiting’s fake, as it ap- 
pears to me, who can find out no end 
anfwered by that. His impious adora- 
tion of the fun was dreadful; but he 
atoned for many vile offences, by hav- 
ing before death acknowledged, and 
repented 
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repented of them all, leading a long 
life of exemplary piety and great di.i- 
gence, and at laft ending his various 
day in the communion of our Anglican 
church, profeffing his preference of it 
to any, and to every other, as he told 
Dr. Johnfon on his death-bed, though 
confcious there muft be defeéts in all. 
No entreaties could however prevail 
on him to reveal his real name, nation, 
or family. Mr. Villette believed he 
was a Gafcon, though Frenchmen have 
rarely fuch flexibility of organs as to 
render, like this man, every tongue 
hisown.” Vol. ii. p. 383+ 





XXXVI. A Supplement to Fohnfon's 
Englifh Didtionary: of which the 
palpable Errors are attempted to 
be re¢tified, and its material Omif- 
fions fupplied. By Georgy Ma- 
son, Author of the “ Gloflary to 
Hoccleve,” and of an “ Effay on 
Defign in Gardening.” 4to. 18s. 
White, Payne. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE, 


& OF all publications, perhaps not 

one can be mentioned, where 
{crupulous exactnefs fhould be more 
peculiarly obferved than ina Dictionary. 
Yet Johnfon’s abounds with inaccu- 
racies, as much as any Englifh book 
whatfoever, written bya fcholar. De- 
monttrating this in the prefent place 
may be confidered as wholly unnecef- 
fary, fince fo great a portion of thofe 
articles, which form the enfuing voca~- 
bulary, contain in themfelves incon- 
teftable proof of the affertion. Nor 
need thefe manifeft defects at all be 
wondered at, in one who took every 
opportunity of teftifying a diflike to 
his tafk, and complaining of it as a 
drudgery ; whereas to thofe that are 
intent upon their employment, and 
attached to literary inveftigation, /abor 
ipfe voluptas. 

“ To this diflatisfaction at his under- 
taking, poflibly we are to attribute 
Johnion’s various inconfifencies with 
himfelf, and with any due regularity 
in the execution of his work; but it is 
alfo equally evident, that he has fallen 
ynto many an error for want of rightly 
comprehending paflages in authors, 
produced by hin for examples. This 
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muddinefs of intellect fadly befmears 
and defaces almoft every page of the 
compofition: yet is the plan of our 
author’s Dictionary really commend- 
able, and (as far as that plan has been 
duly completed) the work itfelf in high 
eftimation. Were not the writer of 
the following fheets fully convinced of 
this, he muft of confequence regard 
his own labour as abfolutely ufelefs. 
And it may be reckoned an unparddn- 
able mark of prefumption in him, to 
fuppofe himfelf capable of rendering in 
any degree perfect fo confiderable a 
book, by inconfiderable and inadequate 
additions and corrections. He does 
however ftrongly believe, that he has 
exceedingly leffened the labour of any 
future experiment in a fimilar way. 
But in what refpects Johnfon’s method 
has here been followed, and with what 
variations, he now conceives it his bufi- 
nefs to explain. 

“ Johnion fays in his preface—‘ In 
‘ affigning the Roman original.... 
* confidering myfelf as employed only. 
‘in the illuftration of my own lan- 
“ guage, I have not been very careful 
‘to obferve, whether the Latin word 
* be pure or barbarous.’ This the pre- 
fent compiler regards as a very repre- 
henfible piece of negligence in any 
teacher of language, and confequently 
has adhered to a ftricter method in ad- 
ditional articles of his own., He thinks 
himfelf, however, fo far bound by 
Johnfon’s excufe, as not to animad- 
vert upon any thing of this kind as an 
error of the di¢tionary: fuch faults in- 
deed hardly come within the province 
of the Supplement, the matter being (as 
Johnfon alleges) foreign to the point 
of illuftrating Engli/b. 

“ Johnfon fays—* As my defign was 
¢ a Dictionary common or appellative, 
¢T have omitted all words which have 
* relation to proper names; fuch as 
6 Arian, Socinian, Calvinifi, Benedic- 
‘ tine, Mabometan ; but have retained 
*thofe of a more general nature, as 
‘ Heathen, Pagan. Vt thefe omitted 
words had no other fignification than 
what belongs to a were adjective pof- 
feffive of the perfon whofe proper name 
they are derived from, there might be 
fome reafon in this diftin¢tion. But 
take only the word Benedictine: how 
feldom is it, that any thing written or 
faid of thefe friars has the leaft cop- 
nexion with their founder, BenediG ? 
In conformity too to Johnfon’s owa 

ftatement 
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ftatement of his rule of felection, it 
might be afked, what propernames have 
Anabaptift and Quaker relation to, that 
they fhould alfo be left out of his com- 
mon Dictionary? This very circum- 
ftance may ferve to fhow the impro- 
priety of eftablifhing fuch a rule, which 
has accordingly been here rejected; 
and the number of omiffions it occa- 
fioned hasbeen one confiderable fource 
for augmenting this Supplement.” P.i. 

“ The compiler of this Supplement 
does not undertake to correct ail the 
miftakes in Johnfon. That lexicogra- 
pher’s etymologies are defervedly rec- 
koned the moft erroneous part of his 
Dictionary ; yet this portion of it has 
not here undergone a ¢horough exami- 
nation. Learning of fuch kind is rather 
matter of curiolity, than of common 
utility ; nor has the prefent writer fuf- 
ficient knowledge of the various.early 
languages, to enable him to carry ety- 
mological criticifm to its greateft pof- 
fib'e extent. There are alfo many of 
Johnfon’s other obfervations highly ri- 
diculous, which it has not been thought 
requifite to animadvert upon, as they 
are fufficiently glaring to expofe them- 
felves. 

“ The fupplial of omifions, now at 
tempted, is not confined merely to the 
words, or fenfes of words, unnoted by 
Johnfon, but takes in alfo the exem- 
plification of thofe that ftand unexem- 
plified in the principal Dictionary. 
Much fhorter of completion, in the 
eye of the writer, is the latter of thefe 
attempts than the former. To execute 
it fully appears almoft impoffible. 
Where fhould one look for examples 
of fuch pedantic inbarmonieties, as de- 
terioration, oY cdontalgic? And when 
(as is frequently the cafe) different 
meanings afligned to the fame word are 
plainly tautologous, what additional il- 
luftration can they require ? 

* Johnfon was well aware in his 
lifetime of the general diffatisfaction, 
which his negligence or deficience had 
created; but he thought it enough to 
fay in reply (at the clofe of his adver- 
tifement to the fourth edition), 1 have 
* left that inaccurate which never was 


* « Asa fpecimen of Afh’s attention 
In Yohnfon’s Dictionary is this article: 


* way of pronouncing caur mechant, Fr. 


‘ made exact, and that imperfect which 
‘ never was complete.’ Readers might 
look for reformation; but this Magif- 
terial fentence was the whole to be 
deigned them. 

«« Some may conceive a compilation 
of the prefent fort to be the lef 
wanted, becaufe of Afh’s Ditétionary, 
publithed fubfequently to fome editions 
of Johnfon. But the plan of this pof. 
terior work (though advocates it has) 
does not include the beft part of 
the former—exemplifying by extrags, 
As a vocabulary it is infinitely the 
more copious of the two; yet ve 
flightly fo indeed in that particu. 
lar, wherein the predeceffor was moft 
materially defective; that is, in the 
number of pure and genuine articles, 
The greater copioufnefs of Ath con. 
fifts, of every verbal noun in ing, that 
might be formed by analogy, whether 
at any time actually ufed or not; of 
regular comparatives and fuperlatives, 
and a variety of other excrefcent arti- 
cles, whether fimple or compounded; 
of proper names, denoting perfons and 
places of all countries, and of all pe- 
riods; of law French and law Latin 
terms, now antiquated even among 
the lawyers; and of .common Latin 
words never anglicifed. Should a pur- 
chafer of Ath’s vocabulary open it on 
medicus, medulla, and menfa, he might 
think that the bookfeller had put into 
his hands fome Latin diétionary for an 
Englith one ; till, by nearer infpection 
of this heterogeneous mafs, wire-drawn 
out in one fingle alphabetical feries, he 
would find himfelf only implicated in 
a labyrinth of gibberifh. Such an aim 
at univerfality occafions of courfe great 
deficiency in all its particulars: for 
inftance, the author evidently appears 
never to have confulted Spenfer him- 
felf, but implicitly to have confided in 
a very defective gloffary prefixed to 
that poet’s works in Hughes’s edition 
of them *. 

« Ath alfo by the help of gloffaries 
carries his language back to the wri+ 
tings of Chaucer, and even of Wicliffe 
and Mandeville; but for want of the 
like affiftance to the writings of the 


to his authorities, take the following. 
‘CURMUDGEON. n.~[It is a vitious 
An unknown correfpondent. ]’ Would 


not any perfon of common fenfe underftand, Yohnfon to fay, that an unknown 

corre/pondent gave him this hint? But fee how Ath adepts it, ‘From the French 
P 9 

*caur, unknown, and mechant, a corre/pondent’.” 


two, 


SY e- Se oe 


Chamberlin’s Ocean. 


two fubfequent centuries, has entirely 
fkipped over them. Part of his plan 
jg, to give every variation of Englifh 
orthography for the whole period 
which he profeffes to comprife. Thofe 
who are in the leaft converfant with 
our old black-letter books, well know, 
that the fame words are ofteneft fpelt 
divers ways in the fame publication, 
and not unfrequently in the fame page. 
The difcontinuance of this loofe prac- 
tice advanced~very flowly during the 
greater part of the feventeenth cen- 
tury; nor is the defect perfectly cured 
even at the prefent day, fince we ftill 
fee choofe and chufe ufed indifcriminately 
in very modern productions of the 
prefs. Our general orthography un- 
dergoes no {mall number of changes in 
almoft every twenty years; and many 
apublifher (merely to render himfelf 
confpicuous) has invented peculiar 
fpellings of his own. How is it pof- 
ble to fet forth this infinite diverfity 
in’a fingle vocabulary? Quo teneam 
vilius mutantem Protea nodo?”’ P. iii. 





XXXVII. Ocean: a Poem, in two 
Parts. By Mason CHAMBERLIN, 
Author of “ Equanimity, a Poem.” 
Small 8vo. pp. 43. 15. 6d. Clarke, 
New Bond Street. 


EXTRACTS. 


FISHERMAN’S RETURN~—-CONTRAST 
OF A SUMMER MORNING AND WIN- 
TER NIGHT. 


« RESUMING foon my favourite 
employ, 

Once more I view the never-ceafing 
flow 

Of pe fucceffive waves, as on they 
me 

With conftant famenefs, yet with end- 
lefs change, 

Then curling break upon the fandy 
beach, 

What time the fifherman, who through 
the night 

Has ba with perfeverance on the 

eep, 

Makes for the fhore to land his glit- 
t’ring prey. 

Beneath the fhelter of a rocky height 

Stands his low dwelling, built of rough- 
hewn ftone, 

Its roof of thatch or broken flates com- 
pos’d, 

* Vou. V.—No. XLVI. 
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And clofe at hand a narrow plot of 
ground, 

Gain’d from the wafte, to raife a flen- 
der crop 

Of vegetable food. His near approach 

The watchful dog perceives, who from 
the dawn, 

With eager look and ears erett, has 
kept 

His ftation near the humble refidence. 

He foon, with clam’rous joy, commu 
nicates 

The glad report, and fummons from 
their beds 

The flumb’ring inmates. At the wel- 
come found 

The careful wife with eager hafte pre- 
pares 

The blazing faggot on her ruftic 
hearth. 

His youthful offspring round the thref- 
hold crowd, 

Ambitious to fecure his firft embrace. 

Health to their cheeks its ruddy glow 
imparts, 

And (though as yet unwafh’d and half 
attir’d) 

Bedecks them with a genuine charm, 
unknown 

To artful ornament. 
breeze 

Each countenance with fairer tints fup- 
plies, : 

Than painting can defcribe, while 
looks of pure 

And unaffected love the drefs com- 
plete. 

At fight of them, their fire with quick- 
en’d ftep 

Bounds o’er the finking fands, which 
long retain 

Th’ impreffion of his feet, then nimbly 
mounts 

The rugged fteps, which to his cottage 
lead, 

And at the fence, which guards his 
little fpace 

Of cultivated foil, with open arms 

Receives his infant train, whofe artlef 
tongues 

Repeat in accents blithe his much-low’d 
name ; 

Next to the partner of his days im- 
parts 

The kind affurance of affection true, 

And fmiling takes his ftation at the. 
board, 

Where ftands their humble meal with 
joy arrang’d. 

“Sach are the comforts of their 
fummer morn : 
Ee 


The wholefome 


But, 
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But, ah! when wintry ftorms prevail 
around, 
How chang’d the view, through many 
a gloomy night, 
When flaky inow or drizzling rain de- 
fcends, 
While roaring waves in dreadful con- 
cert join 
With the rude clamour of the boif- 
t’rous: winds, 
And in the offing, fignals of diftrefs 
At intervals are heard on ev’ry fide, 
Height’ning the horrors of the difmal 
time, 
As their weak flafh of momentary light 
Pervades the turbid vap’ry atmoiphere. 
Then too, what devaftation oft ap- 
pears, 
As faintly blufhing in the loaded thy, 
The morning fheds its long-retarded 
beam, 
And as it gains on the nocturnal fhade, 
O’erfpreads with crimfon die the awful 
fcene: 
While fcatter’d relics mark the tragic 
fpot 
Where fome ill-fated crew have met 
their doom, 
And many a breathlefs corfe is wafh’d 
on fhore, 
To prove the havoc of the recent 
ftorm. 
The anxious fifherman afcends the cliff 
Which beft commands the circumja- 
cent coaft, 
And o’er the heaving billows cafts his 
eyes, 
To feek his fellow-creatures in diftrefs, 
And haply lend a hofpitable hand 
To fave them from the threat’ning 
danger nigh. 
“ Oh! foft Humanity, how truly 
fair, 
In ev’ry ftation, do thy features fhow! 
What though his rank be humble and 


obfeure, 

That God, who looks alike on all 
mankind, 

Without refpe& to perfons, views the 
heart 


Where genuine benevolence refides, 

With an approving eye; nor fhall the 
with 

Unheeded pafs, e’en fhould its object 
fail. 

And witnefs ye, who have indeed be- 
come 

The honour’d inftruments, how great 
the joy 

To fnatch.the victim from a wat’ry 

grave.” P28 


Chamberlin’s Occan. 




























DESCRIPTION OF A STORM, 


“ THE ftorm approaches. With 
terrific roar 

Heaves the proud furf along thg 
grav'lly ftrand. 

The nearer peals of thunder echo’d 
wide 

From rock to rock with loud difcordant 
found, 

The mingled cataraéts of drenching 
rain 

And hail, in pond’rous fhow’rs’ de. 
fcending’ fwift, 

With hollow gufts of wind, their rage 
combine ; 

While from the rifted cloud the ftart. 
ling flafh 

Of vivid lightning fheds an awful glare 

On many a rugged cliff, whofe frac. 
tur’d fides 

Declare the frequent fhocks it has fat 
tain’d 

From the rude elements that gather 
round. 

And mark! where tow’ring far above 
the reft, 

An ancient barrier to th’ adjacent 
lands, 

Yon promontory frowns, around whofe 
bafe 

The murm’ring furges wafte their 
utmoft ftrength : 

How vain its boafted vidt’ry o’er th 
waves! 

For now affail’d by the refiftlefs force 

Of an electric ftroke, with hideous 
crath 

The lofty fummit yields its ancient 
rank : 

it falls, and leaves a formidable chafm. 

The, rifing waters with triumphant 


head 

Ruih in apace the mighty void to 
fills 

While neighb’ring paftures defolated 
fink al 

Beneath th’ incurfion of the fpreading 
lood. 


“ Tremendous wreck of nature, 
warning juft 

Of his Almighty pow’r, who rules on 
high, 

Whofe {miles propitious blefs thie fub- 
ject world, : 

His righteous vengeance quickly might 
deftroy ; 

As when of old the fountains of the 
deep 

By his fupreme command were broken 
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‘And one vaft ruin overwhelm’d the , And ey’ry danger he has undergone, 


earth. 

His voice the ftormy feas themfelves 
obey ; 

Nor, when they ftretch beyond their 
ancient bounds, 

Can their tumultuous force exceed the 
line 

Of his permiffion. Let us then adore 

His providential care, who bade our 
ifle 

On firm foundations ftand, for ages 


a 

The vol and envy of furrounding 
lands: 

He, too, in each fucceeding period 
rais’d 

Arace of heroes, to defend her coafts 

Againft the threaten’d vengeance of her 
foes: 

He rooted firm her ancient woods ‘of 
oak, 

And bade her floating fortreffes dif- 
play 

Their conq’ring banners on the azure 

. \ waves: 

He, from the days of fam’d Eliza’s 
reign, 

When Spain’s ‘ Invincible Armada’ 
fell, 

To that triumphant and decifive hour, 

When Egypt’s fhores beheld the hap- 
lefs fate 

Of Gallia’s boafted fquadron*, has 
engag’d 

In her defence, againft oppofing hofts 

Of far fuperior force. ‘To Him alone 

Afcribe the tribute of unceafing praife ; 

And let the humble and united voice 

Of fupplication to his throne afcend, 

That Peace once more, with influence 
benign, 

May crown the nations, and her rule 
extend 

To the remoteft quarters of the globe. 

$o may the vet’ran brave at eafe re- 


cline 

Befide the margin of the {welling 
ftream, 

Where Britain’s glory ¢ rears its lofty 
domes, 


Or ftretch’d beneath the high o’er- 
arching trees, 

That fpread their leafy honours near 
its walls, 

Recount the well-fought battles of his 
youth, 


Ere in that quiet ftation he attain’d 
The hard-earn’d recompenfe of all his 


toils.” P. 38. 





XXXVIIT. Hiffory of the priuctpal 


Events of the Reign of William 11, 
King of Prufia; and a’ political 
Picture of Europe, from 1786 to 
1796: containing a Summary & 
the Revolutions of Brabant, Hol- 
land, Poland, and France. By 
L. P. Secur, the Elder, formerly 
Ambaflador of Louis XVI. at St. 
Peterfburg, Berlin, and Vienna. 
Tranflated from the French. 3 vols. 
8vo. With a Portrait. pp. 1201. 
tl. 1s. Longman and Rees. 
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the Poles,—XIII. Conqueft of Hol- 
land—Abolition of the Stadtholderate 
—Death of Frederic William II.— 
Events in the laft two Years of his 
Reign—Appendix; containing Let- 
ters, Treaties, &¢. 





EXTRACT FROM THE TRANSLATOR’S 
PREFACE. 


“ AT the firft glance of the title- 
page of The Hiffory of the Reign of 
Frederic William H. King of Pruffia, a 
reign truly infignificant and almoft con- 
temptible, when compared with that 
of his predeceffor, we had nearly 
thrown afide the book, as unworthy 
of attention. We, however, foon per- 
ceived, that it alfo embraced the revo- 
jutions of Brabant, Holland, Poland, 
and France, and contained a fketch 
of the Life of Frederic the Great ; and 
we faw, with pleafure, that it proceeded 
‘from the claflic pen of the ci-devant 
Count de Ségur. 

“ The literary talents of this gentle- 
man are fo univerfally known, as to 
require no eulogy from us; and with 
regard to his political abilities, we 
deem it neceffary to give only a gene- 
ral idea of the information that ma 
be expected from one who had held 
the firft diplomatic employments, with 
no lefs advantage to his fovereign and 
country, than fatisfaction to the courts 
at which ke refided. ’ 

“ He was for feveral years ambaffa- 
dor at St. Peterfburg, where, by the 
brilliancy of his wit and the amenity 
of bis manners, he obtained a diftin- 
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guifhed place in the good opinion 
Catharine II. whofe luminous mind 
foon difcovered his virtues and talents, 
and held‘him in fuch efteem, that he 
generally made one in her parties, 
During his ftay there he compofed fe. 
veral pieces for the ftage, which were 
performed before the Emprefs at the 
Theatre d’ Hermitage, and received the 
warmeft approbation of the audience, 
and of that princefs, who was herfelf 
a dramatic writer of no inconfiderable 
genius and tafte. i 

“ At the fame time, he was fo at. 
tentive to the interefts of his cour, 
and fo well fulfilled his important mif 
fion, that he was enabled to tranfmit 
to the cabinet of Veriailles intelligence 
of every treaiy that was entered into, 
or was on the tapis, in all the courts of 
Europe, during his embaffy to Ruffia, 
Such was his diplomatic fkill, that he 
effected atreaty of commerce between 
the two nations, which the -French 
court had long been endeavouring: to 
obtain, and which he had the fatisfac. 
tion to ¢onclude in 1787. 

* Our author was next —_ 
ambaffador at the court of Berlin, 
where he arrived immediately after the 
death of Frederic the Great, to con- 
gratulate Frederic William II. on his 
acceffion. Here he refided feveral 
years, and became completely mafter 
of the intrigues and political tranfac- 
tions which were then paffing in Eu- 
rope. Ina word, he dexteroufly con- 
trived to obtain ‘a key to all the cabi- 
nets; and their arcana are moft ably 
developed in this hiftory.” P.v. 


FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


«“ AN author defirous to write the 
life of an individual, would, doubtlefs, 
make choice of the moft illuftrions; 
but fhould he propofe to write a hif- 
tory, no era ought to be neglected. 
If energy prepares and direéts great 
events, weaknefs gives rife to others 
equally important, which involve, do- 
minate, and deftroy; and Tacitus, 
when he defcribes the pore Sy 


‘Claudius, and its confequent trou 


infpires as much intereft, as when he 
paints the gloomy and profound policy 
of Tiberius. I fee no difference im 
fimilar pictures, but that of the names 
which may be given them: thus, I 
would have written the Hiftory of the 
Reign of Frederic the Great, and ° 
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gill write that of the Reign of Frede- 
fic William Il. The former has, in 
our own times, left behind him a great 
pame, whilft the latter has only occu- 
pied a great place. The firft has done 
great things, the fecond has been ac- 
eeffory to great events. But both muft 
excite our curiofity, fince both have 
had an influence on our deftinies: the 
one by his genius, the other by his 
weakne{s> 

“ Frederic William, heir of the 

wer, but not of the glory, of Fre- 
deric the Great, had received from his 
uncle all the knowledge requifite for a 
throne; but he was deftitute of talent 
to render it efficient. A foldier, bred 
in the greateft military fchool, but 
without genius, he waged war with 
method, but without fuccefs. Sur- 
rounded by able minifters, poffefling 
the plans of his predeceffor, he dif- 
turbed all Europe by his projects, ex- 
haufted his country by his prepara- 
tions, ‘terrified his enemies by his 
threats, and aftonifhed his friends by 
his verfatility. Incited by vanity, re- 
ftrained by indolence, enflaved by fu- 
perftition, enervated by pleafures, he 
executed nothing which he was de- 
firous of undertaking, finifhed nothing 
which he had begun; and after having 
fucceffively deceived and irritated every 
,power in Europe, at a time when all 
the paffions were inflamed to the 
higheft dégree, fate, who frequently 
delights in baffling the moft profound 
political combinations, produced, from 
his weaknefs, a refult’ which ought 
only to have been the fruit of the moft 
confummate ability. He enlarged his 
dominions, and died, leaving his king- 
dom at peace in the centre of an em- 
broiled world.” P. xii. 





EXTRACTS. 


EXTRACT FROM THE LIFE OF 
FREDERIC THE GREAT. 


“ MEN generally poffefs defects and 
virtues the reverfe of thofe of their fa- 
thers. The parent of Frederic was 
named the Sergeant King. He was 
trifling, cruel, and detefted letters. 
His fon was literary, a philofopher, 
humane, and at all times unfolded a 
policy as extenfive as his genius. The 
enemy of all reftraint, he wifhed in his 

« youth to efcape and make the tour of 
urope ; he was put in prifon at Cuf- 
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trin, and obliged to be prefent at the 
punifhment of his friend Katt, who 
had advifed him to travel. Frederic 
fhed no tears; but the fruit of his me- 
ditation, during the punifhment, was 
the determination never to imitate the 
cruelty of which he was the victim; 
and never did he forget this bloody 
leffon. He was fond of pleafures be- 
caufe they were forbidden him, and 
becaufe he had no bufinefs. His reign 
was expected to be an effeminate one; 
but when at the age of twenty-nine he 
became king, he forgot his pleafures, 
thought of nothing but glory, and no 
longer employed himfelf but in atten- 
tion to his finances, his army, his po- 
licy, and his laws. His provinces 
were fcattered, his refources weak, his 
power precarious ; his army of feventy 
thoufand foldiers was more remarkable 
for handfomenefs of the men, and. the 
elegance of their appearance, than for 
their difcipline. He augmented it, in- 
ftructed it, exercifed it, and fortune 
began to open the field of glory to him 
at the moment he was fully prepared 
to enjoy her favours. Charles XII. 
was dead, and his ftation filled by a 
king without authority. Ruffia, de- 
prived of Peter the Great, who had 
only rough-hewn her civilization, lan- 
guifhed under the feeble government 
of the Emprefs Anne, and of a cruel 
and ignorant minifter. Auguftus ITI. 
King of Poland and Eleétor of Saxony, 
a prince devoid of character, ona 
not infpire him with any. dread, 
Louis XV. a weak and peaceable king, 
was governed by Cardinal Fleuri, who 
loved peace, but always by his weak- 
nefs fuffered himfelf to be drawn into 
war. He prefented to Frederic rather 
a fupport than an obftacle. The court 
of France had efpoufed the caufe of 
Charles VII. againft Francis I. Maria 
Therefa, wife -of Francis, and Queen 
of Hungary, faw herfelf threatened by 
England, Holland, and France; and 
whilft fhe had but little reafon to hope 
the prefervation of her hereditary do- 
minions, that arrogant princefs wifhed 
to place her hufband on the Imperial 
throne. This quarrel kindled the flames 
of war in Europe; the genius of Fre- 
deric faw by a fingle glance that the 
moment was arrived for elevating 
Pruffia to the fecond order of powers ; 
he made an offer to Maria Therefa to 
defend .her, if fhe would cede Silefia 
to him, and threatened her with war 
in 
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in cafe of refafal. The Emprefs, whofe. 


firmnefs nothing could fhake, impo- 
liticly refufed that propofition; war 
was declared, and Frederic entered 
Silefia at the head of eighty thoufand 
men. This firft war lafted eighteen 
months. Frederic, by gaining five bat- 
tles, fhowed that Europe would recog- 
nife one great man more in her bloody 
annals. He had begun the war from 
ambition, and contrary to ftri& juftice ; 
he concluded it with ability, but by 
the abandonment of France his ally, 
without giving het information of it; 


and he thus put in practice, when he. 


was feated on the throne, the prin- 
ciples of Machiavel, whom he had re- 
futed before he afcended it. -Men 
judge according to the event. The 
hero was abfolved by victory from the 
wrongs with which juftice reproached 
him; and this brilliant example ferves 
to confirm men in that error, too ge- 
nerally and too lightly adopted, that 
ability in politics is incompatible with 
the ftrict rule of morality.” Vol.i. p.1. 


ACCESSION OF FREDERIC WILLIAM II. 
—HIS CHARACTER. 

« ALTHOUGH the experience of 
every age has taught that the fuccef- 
fors of great men do not fupply their 
places, Frederic William had given his 
fubiets reafon to cofceive the moft 
flattering hopes. It was believed that 
his reign would be as glorious, and 
more mild, than that of his uncle; 
that he would enjoy the fame military 
glory, without exercifing the fame fe- 
verity. It was recollected that his edu- 
cation had. been intrufted to M. de 
Borck, an informed military man, and 
to M. Bequelin, a diftinguithed acade- 
mician. His campaign againft the Auf- 
trians in the war for the fucceflion of 
Bavaria was not forgotten, nor the 
eulogy beftowed on him by Frederic. 
‘This prince, fo fevere towards his fa- 
mily, fo avaricious of praife, or jealous 
of the tal!uts he employed; and fo 
great a connoifleur in the arts which 
he had perfectionated, had charged 
his nephew to withdraw from Bokemia 
a body of the army menaced by fupe- 
rior force; the pofition was critical; 
the retreat was difficult and dangerous. 
Frederic William performed it with 
equal courage and fkill. The King, 
tranfported, exclaimed, as he embraced 
him in prefence of the army, ‘I no 





‘longer confider you as my nephew, 
‘ but as my fon: you have effected af 
y y © elected all 
‘ that I could have done in your place? 
The Prince-royal, admiring the great 
qualities of his uncle, but difapproving 
his unjuft rigours, was fuppofed never 
to have broken his word ; his probit 
excited confidence ; it was faid he de. 
fired to merit the furname of Well-be. 
loved. ‘The part which he is known 
to have taken in the Germanic league, 
augured well of his political condu@, 
and he had given the firft idea of this 
league, which flattered the vanity \of 
the Pruffians, by making them the pro 
tectors of the liberty of Germanyagaintt 
the ambition of the Houfe of Auftria 
In a word, every thing confpired to 
render the début of the new monarch 
eafy and brilliant ; peace reigned every 
where, and towards it all hearts were 
open. The firft moments of his reign 
anfwered the general expectation; each 
word he dropped, every letter he wrote, 
and the firft orders which he gave, re. 
peated every where, and every where 
approved, fpread an univerfal joy, and 
confirmed the hopes which his accef- 
fion to the throne had generally in. 
ipired. Without affecting to be learned, 
the general opinion was, that he had 
ftudied a great deal, and that he would 
patronife letters. His endeavours to 
retain the Abbé Raynal in Berlin had 
done him much honour, and his eager. 
nefs to fee that bold and profound au- 
thor, led to a belief that he loved to 
be told truth. | 
“ On the 17th Auguft 1786, as foon 
as the Prince-royal was informed of the 
death of Frederick II. he repaired to 
Potfdam, and examined for fome time 
in filence the inanimate remains of the 
great man who had juft terminated his 
career. After having dropped a few 
tears to his memory, he decorated his 


oldeft and moft able minifter, the Count, 


de Hertzberg, with the order of the 
Black Eagle, opened the difpatches of 
the King, and haftened to anfwer them 
himfelf, according to the cuftom of his 
predeceffor. Removed for a long time 
from the councils, by the diftrutt of 
his uncle ; avoiding all connexion with 
men who might have enlightened him, 
becaufe he feared ruining them in the 
opinion of the monarch ; he lived ab- 
folutely infulated, and knew neither 
the fituation of affairs, nor the men 
who ought to dire& him. In this dif- 
ficult Situation he immediately = 
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the wifeft meafure; and gave his con- 
fidence to minifters, whofe abilities 
had contributed to render his uncle’s 
reign illuftrious, In thanking them 
for their fervices, he engaged them to 
gedouble their zeal ; and recommended 
tothem to affit him to promote the 
happinefs, and to fuftain the glory, of 
his country. His purpofe, he faid, 
wos to preferve peace with his neigh- 
pours, to reftrain their ambition, to 
fupport the honour of the Pruffian 
arms; never to undertake an unjuft 
war, to exercife the ftricteft difcipline 
among his troops, and at no time to 
make an arbitrary ufe of his authority; 
that he wifhed to govern by juftice, 
and would not fuffer any one of his 
fubje&ts to complain of the flighteft 
oppreffion. He reproached the fecre- 
taries of the cabinet with their indif- 
eretions, and enjoined them to be 
more circumfpect in future. His firft 
employments were the reformation of 
abufes, acts of juftice,. and favours 
conferred with difcernment. He tra- 
velled over feveral provinces, con- 
firmed or reftored privileges, liberally 
beftowed fuccours, diminifhed taxes, 
and flattered the national vanity by 
manifefting his tafte for German litera- 
ture, and by granting favours to fome 
writers who had contributed to its 
celebrity.” Vol. i. p. 22. 


PORTRAITS OF THE KING’S MINI- 
STERS. 

“PRINCE Henry, the King’s uncle, 
an enlightened ftatefman, and a fkilful 
general, loving peace, and ably con- 
ducting war ; expected to poffels great 
influence over the mind of his nephew, 
whom he had fuperintended, and often 
confoled, in the retirement to which 
he was doomed by the feverity of the 
late King. But he did not difiimulate 
his views; he hazarded too foon the 
difplay of a credit which he had not 
obtained ; his pride did not fufficiently 
accommodate itfelf to that of the mo- 
narch, who dreaded as much the ap- 
area as he felt the neceflity of 

eing governed. He wifhed for con- 
fidence, but obtained only attentions. 
The uncle forgot the addrefs requifite 
for a courtier ; he expreffed his diffatif- 
faction imprudently, and thus deprived 
himfelf of all’ means of regaining the 

round he had loft. The Duke of 
Brunfwick, who at firft excited equal 
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umbrage in the vanity of the new King, 
was more modeft and more prudent; 
he placed himfelf in front with referve, 
difplayed more zeal than pretenfion, 
concealed his refentments, preferving 
by this prudence the pofiibility of avail- 
ing himfelf of other more favourable 
circumftances ; rightly calculating, that, 
the man of talents, who has nothing 
againft him, is always called upon in 
critical conjunctures, 

“ The Duke ‘of Brunfwick, famed 
for his aétivity and his valour during 
the feven years war, had acquired great 
reputation in the war of Bavaria, by 
maintaining the difficult poft of Trop- 
pau, without check, againft all the 
forces of the Emperor. 

* His genius and mildnefs made him 
generally beloved; his fubtle, but faith- 
tul policy, infpired confidence; his 
philofophy, partaking of the ideas of 
the age, attracted the efteem of the 
learned. Decent in his pleafures, en- 
lightened in his choice, beneficent with 
out prodigality, economical without 
avarice; he had in a few years, witha 
moderate revenue, extinguifhed forty 
millions of debt with which his country 
was loaded. His ties of kindred with 
the King of England did not blind his 
policy: like Prince Henry, he adhered 
to the fyftem of attention to France; 
and although a.nbition, which was his 
ruling pafiion, had twice induced him 
to command armies .deftined to fight 
againft the French, it is certain, that 
if Frederic Wiltiam had fuffered him- 
felf to be guided by him, the affair of 
the Stadtholderate would have termi- 
nated by negotiation ; and Pruffia would 
not have pndertaken a war againft the 
French revolution, conducted without 
fuccefs, and concluded without glory. 

“ Prince Henry and the Duke of 
Brunfwick being removed by the jea- 
loufy of the King; their enemy, Count 
Hertzberg, in the firft moments, found 
himfelf alone at the head of affairs; 
Count Fink being fitter for reprefenta- 
tion than confidence. Hertzberg, for- 
ced, for the fupport of his credit, to 
adopt a plan dire&tly contrary to that 
of Prince Henry, gave himfelf up to 
England with all the impetuofity of 
his violent character; and from that 

moment, as was very jufty obferved 
by Mirabeau (whofe work in other res 
fpects is nothing’but a libel), at Berlin, 
a man muft be an Antigallican to be an 
Anti-Henry. This chauge was quickly 
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known at Verfailles ; from that inftant, 
the Fremth cabinet contracted clofer 
engagements with Auftria; made ad- 
vances to Ruffia; fuftained with more 
warmth the caufe of the Dutch pa- 
triots againft the Stadtholder; and thus 
it was that a rivalfhip between cour- 
tiers, changing the policy of Europe, 
contributed to accelerate the progrefs 
of the great events, by which it was 
to be overturned. 

“©: If the King had not committed 
the error of yielding to this intrigue, 
but had totally and conftantly been 
guided by Hertzberg, it is probable 
that his reign would have been ftormy, 
but glorious. Hiftory ought to be im- 
partial; and while we condemn the 
faults of this imperious, vain, paf- 
fionate, fharp, and vindictive minifter ; 
we muft allow that he combined pro- 
found knowledge with vaft defigns, If 
he wanted the neceflary capacity for 
the accomplifhment of hisplans, Pruffia 
pofieifed a fufficient number of men of 
talents to execute them; and the few 
events which have thrown fome luttre 
on the reign of Frederic William, ought 
to be afcribed entirely to this minifter. 
¥f he undertook the revolution of Hol- 
land with imprudence, he completed 
it with rapidity and fuccefs. By the 
celerity of this fuccefs he diminifhed 
the importance of France ; he humbled 
the pride of Catharine II. by granting 
to the Poles a g!impfe of independence 
and liberty; he faved the Turks from 
total ruin, by threaterng the court of 
Vienna with an invafion of Bohemia, 
whilf he raifed infurrections againft it 
in Belgium anti in Hungary; and, per- 
haps, the fall of .the Houfe of Auttria 
might have been the refult of his bold 
meafures, had not the verfatility of 
the King of Prpffia fuddenly ftopped 
fhort, juft when he was about to ga- 
ther the fruit of his efforts. The 
fame jealoufy which had given him the 
power, deprived him of it; and Hertz- 
berg, who governed too oftentatioully, 
was fpecdily precipitated from his 
place, by miftreffes whom he had 
affronted, and favourites whom he had 
defpifed. With him was eclipfed the 
glory of his mafter, Leopold refumed 
his fecurity and his influence; Ruflia 
her projects; and the court of Berlin, 
which wa’ the centre of European po- 
litics, became the fhameful theatre of 
inferior intrigues, of abortive fchemes, 
of depredations without an object, and 
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of fcandalous fcenes, over which we 
fhall pafs the more ‘rapidly, as they 
are rather fubjects for fatire than for 
hiftory. ; 

“ Symptoms of the King’s weak. 
nefs were quickly perceived ; he could 
fearcely endure, even for a fhort time, 
the conftraint which he had impofed 
on himfelf. It was foon underftood, 
that his hours of bufinefs and of retire. 
ment were regular only in appearance; 
that his days were idle, and his nights 
dedicated to infamous orgies: He had 
repudiated his firft wife, the Princefg 
Elizabeth of Brunfwick, on account of 
mifconduét. The prudence of the 
Princefs of Heffe, his fecond wife, did 
not fhelter her from difgrace; but 
though the was not difmiffed, fhe fuf. 
fered, perhaps, more from the public 
triumph of her rivals. ‘The King had 
loved a.Madame de Rietz, celebrated 
for the licentioufnefs of her manners, 
the bafenefs of her chara¢ter, and the 
infamy of her hufband. He never could 
break this fhameful connexion, but 
lavifhed titles and treafures on this 
couttezan, and on .a fon whom fhe 
bore to him, for whofe death he was 
inconfolable. 

“ Notwithftanding this fcandalous 
fubjection, having become paffionately 
enamoured of Mademoifelle de Vofs, 
the niece of Count Fink, he was on 
the point of marrying her. This he 
communicated to the Queen, and con- 
fulted the priefts, who replied, that it 
was better to contract an illegal mar. 
riage, than to rurt inceffantly from one 
error to another; an anfwer which, 
perhaps, degrades thofe who gave it, 
as much as him by whom it was foli- 
cited. This marriage, however, did 
not take place. Mademoifelle de Vols 
chofe rather to facrifice her virtue 
than the glory of her lover. But, a 
few years after, he renewed the fame 
fcandal more completely, by marrying 
the Countefs d’Enhof; thus retaining 
three legitimate wives and one miftrefs, 
whilft he banifhed the French come« 
dians from Berlin, whom he accufed 
of corrupting the public manners. ‘Phe 
alliance of voluptuoufnefs and fuper- 
ftition, conftantly aftonifhes reafon, and 
is conftantly renewed. At the fame 
time that the King abandoned him- 
felf, without reftraint, to the charms 
of his miftrefles, the I//uminati ac- 
quired an unbounded empire over 
his mind; he muft have been, of 
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feemed to be, an apoftle of this fect, 
jn order to gain, or preferve, its fa- 
your; for while, on one hand, he 
treated the Duke of Brunfwick, Prince 
Henry, Mollendorf, and even Hertz- 
berg, Schulembyrg, and Fink, who 
managed his affairs, coolly and with- 
out regard; he abandoned himfelf en- 
tirely to Welners, to Bifchofswerden, 
to the Princes of Deffaw and Wurtem- 
berg; to Frederic of Brunfwick, the 
Duke of Weymar, and other vifion- 
aries, who made Mofes and Jefus ap- 
pear to him; and who, it is faid, car- 
ried the impofture fo far, as, at fupper, 
to trace to him the fhadow of the 
ghoft of Cefar. 

“ By amufing his imagination with 
fuch ‘hufions, or by terrifying him 
with fuch vifions, the artful courtiers, 
humouring his vanity, and availing 
themfelves of his weaknefs, obtained 
poffeffion of all influence, without ap- 
pearing to afpire to power, and infen- 
fibly undermined that of the fervants of 
the Great Frederic. The effect of the 
influence of thefe new counfellors was 
every where very foon felt: degrees were 
lavifhed without difcernment; titles 
proftituted without number. In a little 
time, as was remarked by a fatirical 
writer, it would have been more dif- 
ficult in Pruffia to find a man than a 
nobleman. The army now feldom faw 
its chief, who could no longer difguife 
how much he was become tired with 
military details. The receipts were 
diminithed ; the expenfes multiplied ; 
the treafure encroached on; even the 
natural good temper of the King was 
abuféd, by intrigue, to make him ex- 
ercife unjuft rigours. The French ad- 
miniftration of finance, and Launay its 
chief, had rendered important fervices ; 
it had, in nineteen years, brought into 
the treafury forty-two millions five 
hundred thoufand crowns beyond its 
engagements. It was natural this fhould 
excite complaints. It is a duty to re- 
lieve the people, and to redrefs abufes ; 
but thofe who have fcrupuloufly obey- 
ed, and ferved with zeal, ought not to 
be “eygass g All Frenchmen were dif- 
miffed, and fucceeded by men without 
ability: this fault entailed ferious con- 
fequences. Deprived of fo rich a 


‘ 


fource of revenue, the King adopted 

a fcheme of capitation, which ex- 

cited violent difcontent; but to this 

he at firft adhered with obftinacy. At 

laft, however, he was obliged to. re- 
Vou. V.—No. XLVI. 


‘ 
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linquifh it, by a bold letter, in which 
the minifters Hertaberg, d’Arnhim, 
Heinitz, Schulemburg, expreffed them- 
felves in thefe energetic terms: This 
meafure alarms all claffes of your fubje®s, 
faces Srom their hearis the title of well- 

loved, and chills the zeal of thofe whom 


you have called to your councils. Such 


a letter entitles thofe who wrote it to 
our efteem ; and leaves room to regret, 
that a prince, capable of profiting by 
it, had not confided folely in thofe 
minifters.” Vol. i. pf» 32. 

(To be continued.) 


XXXIX. Tears and Smiles: a mif- 
cellaneous Colieétion of Poems. 
By Perer Pinpar, Efq. Small 
8vo. pp. 167. With Frontifpiece. 
58) Weft and Hughes. 

| ae 


CONTENTS, 


UL; or, the Victim of Love: 

an elegiac Ballad—Orfon and El- 
len: a legendary Tale—-New~ old 
Ballads—Odes, &c, 


ee 


ADVERTISEMENT TO NEW OLD 
BALLADS. 


“ THE following ballads were com- 
pofed feveral years ago, in imitation of 
authors of the reigns of Harry the 
Eighth, Elizabeth, and James, and fent 
to fome of my literary friends as innos 
cent déceptions, P. P.” 

— 

THE PETITION OF THE LOVER. 

*“ AH! fay not ‘ No’ unto my pray’r, 

For I have loved thee full long ; 

To thefe twin eyes thou art moft fayre, 

Surpaffing praife of fweeteft fong. 
Then fay not ‘ No’ unto my pray’r, 
But be fo kind as thou art fayre. 


“ Why art thou with rare beauty bleft? 
Only to blefs mankynde, I wifs ; 
Not for to robbe the harte of reft, 
But fill it with a fea of bliffe. 
Then fay not * No’ unto my pray’r, 
But be fo kynde as thou art fayre. 


“‘ The funne was made to warme the 
earte, 
And plenty make, and kepe off blite; 
So fhould thy beauty’s funne give 
birthe 
To our fouls harvefts of delyte. 
Ff Thee 
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Then fay not * No’ unto my prayer, - 
But be fo kynde as thou rt fayre.”’ 
P. 118. 


THE BRENNED MOTH, 
A Ballade. 


“ AH! filly Moth, what, haft thou 
done? 

To fuch mifhap why didft thou runne? 

Brent be thy legges, and eke thy wings, 

And fate doth pierce thee with his 
ftings. 

“What folly could thy mynde per- 
fwade 

To leave thy fields of dew and fhade, 

Where glow-worms light with lanterns 
fheen 

The little elves that praunce the green? 


“ There mighteft thou on pennons 

light 
Enjoy the filence of mute nighte, 
And flicker hill and vale around, 
Without a foe—without a wound. 
“ Poor fly !—but why thy folly blame? 
We, wifer mortals, a& the fame ! 
On mad ambitious fires we gaze, 
And, doating, perifh in the blaze.” 

P. 126. 
& BALLADE OF PRAYER, 
By Sir James Melville. 





Addreffed to Queen Elizabeth, on his pre- 
Suning to liften privaicly to her Majefly 
avhile fhe played on the Virginals. 
Delivered by Lord Hunfdon. 
“ Oli! in your gracious goodneffe 
deigne 
To pardon mee, moft mighty Queene, 
Whe dared (not to be forgeven) 
To heare on trth the fonges of 
heaven ! 
“ ] ftrofe to flye from foche fwete 
foufide, 

But nail’d was I unto the grounde ; 
My feet, entraunced, could not move, 
And all my mynde was loft in love. 

« What punifhment your gracious fenfe 
Ordaineth for my rude offence, 

Yet be it grate, and life deftroye, 
It may not equal my paf joye. 

“ If you would more than cruel be, 

~ Deth muft not be devis’d for me ; 

But take my eats quick fenfe away, 
When you, grate Queene, fhall tinge 

and plays. ? f. T30. 



















































A BALLADE OF WyYNTER, 


« LOUD blowe’ the wyndes with br 
bluftering breath, 
And fnows fall cold upon the heath, > ! 
And hill and vale looke drear; 
The torrents foam with headlong roar; An 


And trees their chilly loads deplore, 


And droppe the icy tear. J 
“ The little birdes, with withfull eye, 
For almes unto my cottage flye, ~ «] 
Sith they can boafte no hoard: 
Sharpe in myne houfe the pilgrims De 
peep, 
But Robin will not diftance keepe, Bu 
So percheth on my boarde. 
** Now on the cradle doth he hye, be 
And kenneth down, with connyng eye, 
Upon my babe below ; « 
And finding comfort in my cot, 
He tweedles forth a fimple note, l’ 
And fhakes his wings of fnow. 
“ Come in, ye little minftrels fwete, 
And from your feathers thake the fleete, 
And warme your freezing bloode: 
No cat fhall touch a fingle plume ; 
Come in, fweet choir—nay, fill my “ 
room, 
And take of grain a treat. A 
“ Then flicker gay about my beams, 
And hoppe and doe what pleafaunt “ 
feemes, 
And be a joyfull throng, ! 


Till Spring may -cloath the naked 
grove } 

Then go and build your nefts, and love, ¢ 

And thank me with a fong.” P.137. 


l 
BALLADE 
To a Fifh of the Brooke. 
“ WHY flyeft thou away with fear? ‘ 
Truft me, there’s nought of danger 


near, 
I have no wicked hooke, | 
All cover’d with a fnaring bait, 
Alas! to tempt thee to thy fate, 
And dragge thee from the brooke. 


* © harmlefs tenant of the flood, 
I do not with to {pill thy blood ; 
For Nature unto thee 
Perchance hath given a tender wife, 
And children dear, to charme thy life, 
As fhe hath done for me. 
“ Enjoy thy ftreame, O harmnlefs filhy 
And when an angler, for his difh, 
Through gluttony’s vile fin, 
Attempts, a wretch, to pull thee out, 
God give thee ftrength, O gentel trout, 


Fe pull the rafkall in!’ = P.143- 
ANCIENT 














ANCIENT SIMPLICITY. 


« FOLK be too fond of mounting For- 
tune’s wheel; 
And though fhe humbleth thoufands 
in the muck, 
Ambition’s flame their brenning bofoms 
feel, 
Pardie! they muft crawl up, and try 
their luck. 


“But when a/oft—--themfelves they 
fearcely know, 

Defpifefull {quinting on the world be- 
low: 

But when they tremble, none lament 
their thrall, 


But grin, and point their finger to their 
fall. ; 


all 
“To thew that I am not now uttering 
lies, 


[’ll tell a little tale in ABfop guife. 





THE YOUNG CROWS AND THE 
YOUNG WRENS. 


A Tale. 
“A CROW upon a lofty tree 
Did build her fticky neft ; 
And younglings did the bring tg light, 
In number five at leaft. 


“One morning, on a fummer’s day, 
Did peep eche youngling Crow, 

And fpied upon a brambling buth 
Some youngling Wrens below. 


“ Thefe fimple Wrens in happy glee 
Did fpread their little wing ; 
And, lightfome, hopp’d from buth to 
buth, 
And merrily did fing. 


“*Poor humble creatures,’ cry}d the 
Crows, 
*Eche is a beggar wight ; 
‘ Look up to ws, and fee our ftate, 
* Our houfes lofty hight. 


“* We look upon the beamy ikies, 
While you through hedges wade ; 

‘We gaze upon the morning fun, 
‘While ge are loft in fhade. 


“¢ Poor imps departe, nor here offend; 
‘ Take off eche felie face ; 

‘ This hill was only made for cPows, 
‘ Then do not us difgrace. 


“* If you do not this region quit, 
‘ We’ll dung upon you foon.’ 

The fmiling Wrens made an{fwer none, 
But trill’d their little tune. 
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“ Short time had pafs’d, when fuddenly 
Grim Boreas ’gan how]; 
The thunder crack’d, tha lightning 
flath’d, 
And frighted man and fowl. 
“While thus the dredefull thunder 
erack’d, 
And lightning broad did flafhs; 
The limb whereon the Crows were 
perch’d 
Did give a fudden crath. 
* Down came the limb, and with it 
down 
Did tumble eche young Crow ; 
Some broke their legs, and fome their 
wings, 
And doleful look’d below. 
“Twas now the time for Wrens to 
jeer; 
So forth did fly the train, 
And, twittering, faw with fmiles the 
Crows 
All fprawling on the plain. 
“ Then taunting an arch Wren began: 
‘ Sir Crows, of high renowne, 
© Ye came, by this your dirty trim, 
* Allin a hurry down. 
“«¢ And by the looke of all your limbs, 
¢ And feathers fous’d with rain, 
‘It will be fome finall time before 
‘ Your Graces mount again. 
“ ¢ Proud fooles, how felie ye defcend 
‘ From fkies to dirty fens! 
‘Thank Heaven, with sedges we’re 
content, 
¢ And happy to be Wrens’.” P.t45. 


XL. The Modern Land Steward ; in 
which the Duties and Funétions of 
Stewardthip are confidered and ex- 
plained. With their feveral Rela- 
tions to the Interefls of the Land- 
lord, Tenant, and the Public. In- 
cliiding various and appropriate 
Information on rural and-ecoromi- 
cal Affairs. By the Autuor of 
“the New Farmer’s Calendar,” 
&c. &c. Bvo. pp. 415. 108, Od. 
Symonds, Wright. 





CONTENTS. 
RELIMINARY Obfervations on 
the great leading Topics of poli- 
tical Economy—On the various Cha- 
raters of Stewardthip—-A Category 
Firs of 
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of the Duties, general and particular, 
of the Steward—-The firft Acts of 
Stewardfhip—On letting and leafing 
Farms—On the home or official Du- 
ties within the Demefne, including 
Hints on the improved Culture of 
the Demefne Lands—-The Office of 
Accounts—General Hints on rural 
Affairs-—Detached Articles of IJn- 
formation—-On Divifion of Lands, 
and on Farm Buildings-——Enumera- 
tion of the various Fences—-Pifé, or 
building in Mould—~-Building Efti- 
mates——The leading Principl:s of 
Tiilage on the various Soils— Drain- 
age of Bog, Morats, and Fen—Drain- 
ing, Embankiment, [rrigation—Roads 
and Iron Rail-ways——Pit-pump-— 
Brick-making, Tiles, Slate—Ochre, 
Kelp, Wells-—-Fifh-ponds, &c.-— 
Timber-planting, with its Relations 
—-Various Foreft Trees and Shrubs 
—Furze, Broo, and Heath—Woocs 
and Plantations—--Felling Timber— 
Barking ——Charcoal—-Fuel——Sea- 
foning and Prefervaiion of Timber, 
Remedies, &c. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE INTRO} 
DUCTION. 


“ GRANTING a work of this kind 
to be at all ufeful, a new one feemed 
abfolutely neceflary, fince the only two 
in our language, of any reputation, 
have been long fince out of print, and 
the lateft of them become extremcly 
fcarce; to thismay be added, the con- 
fideration of thofe changes and im- 
provements, which have taken place 
in our agricultural fyfem, fince their 
times. 

“The works to which I allude, are 
thofe of Laurence and Mordant. Fd- 
ward L2urence, author of ‘ The Duty 
«and Office of a Land Steward,’ bro- 
ther to the Rev. Mr. Laurence, the 
celebrated horticultural writer, was an 
eminent land-fuiveyor, in the reigns of 
Anne and George the Firft.., John 
Mordant publifhed his * Complete 
* Steward,’ in two volumes, dedicated 
to Sir William Wake, Baronet, m 1761. 
Laurence was truly an original writer 
on this fubiect, which he tells us in his 
preface, making great complaints of 
the general unfaithfulnefs of ftewards, 
was ‘wholly new.’ Mordast kas ta 


heen 
Adee Sh 
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the work of his predeceffor as a model, 
making large and ufeful additions, evj. 
dently the refult of much pradtice and 
experience: in my turn, I have availed 
myfelf of all the affiftance which wag 
to be derived from them both, and 
from every other fource of information, 
within my reach, which, combined 
with the portion I had already acquired 
by my own obfervation, I hope will 
not be altogether too trifling for ufe, 
or too mean to deferve correction, 

“In addition to the precife duties of 
the fteward, I have felected fuch lead. 
ing articles of economical and agricul. 
tural information, as I judged would 
be moft conducive to a general and 
comprehenfive knowledge of thofe im. 
portant fubjects; but I have totally 
omitted thofe tables of menfuration 
and of intereft, and thofe law inftru. 
ments, of which Mordant’s books ate 
fo full, having no room to fpare for 
that, which will doubtlefs be fought 
in its more proper place. In thead- 
meafurement of land and timber, the 
practitioner may make-ufe of the tables 
of Davis or Culluyer, and he is farther 
promifed the valuable affiftance of Pro- 
teffor Hutton on the fame fubjecs.” 
P. vi. 

“ The generous advocates of huma. 
nity to brute animals will be gratified 
by the following intelligence. Lord 
Carrington, prefident of the Board of 
Agriculture, in the true fpirit of prac- 
tical humanity, fome time fince re 
quefted Meffrs, Mellifh to make tral 
at the Victualling Office, of the fMaugh- 
tering-knife for /aying oxen. Thole 
gentlemen complied, and with a com- 
mendable zeal and perfeverance, total- 
ly overcame the obftinate prejudices 
of their fervants, in confequence of 
which, the method of /aying oxen with 
the knife, inftead of the old cruel, la 
borious, and troublefome method, has 
met the moft complete fuccefs. The 
animal falls fenfelefs in an inftant, and 
not only the head and neck, but the 
carcafe in gencral, is found to be in 
a much fuperfor conditicn, to that, 
in which it had ufed to be, after the 
numerous and uncertain blows, bruifes, 
and frights, too commonly attendant 
on the old method. It was faid, that 
on trial, the ox feemed fenfible of pain 
ten minutes after he had fallen, which, 
if poflible, cannot come in the form of 
an objection, fince all that can be de- 
fired, is to bring the animal eafily and 
quiet 
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viet to the ground. “In the fame way, reafon and analogy, and the invariable 
we are aflured by the Rev. Mr. Mar- experience, throughout all times, and 
fhall, eels and fith of all kinds may be in_all cowntries, of the benumbing 
inftantaneoufly killed, an incifion being effeét of reftraints on human com- 
made with a fharp-pointed penknife, merce, there feems to be no remedy 
or punctures with a bodkin, longitu- worthy of adoption, fhort of abfolute 
dinally, into the brain, about half an freedom. Nor can I difcover any legi- 
inch or an inch above the eyes,accord- timate reafon for thofe exceffive dif- 
ing to the fize of the fifth: a method treffes of the labouring poor of this 
which will be remembered by thofe, country, during a fcarcity, by which 
who generoufly with to leffen the un- certain ranks above them, even profit, 
neceflary fufferings of animal nature.” and for which there exifts an obvious, 


P, xi. juft, and eafy remedy. 
——_— * The advocates for-an accumulation 
EXTRACTS. of legal reftraints upon commerce, with 


their everlafting failures before their 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE STATUTE ves, with the conftant experience that 
LAWS AGAINST FORESTALLING in every fucceeding period of time,man- 
PAR EBORSTING. kind feel the abfolute neceffity of loofen- 
« PREVIOUSLY to the prefent ing themfelves from thefe impolitic and 
century, and indeed until within the  fruitlefs fhackles, will yet be eternally 
laft thirty or forty years, the portion dabbling. They cannot, or will not 
of land under culture, for the produc-  diftinguifh thofe dilemmas, in which 
tion of bread corn, feems to have been the uncontrollable nature of things 
fully adequate to the fubfiftence of the alone, from the infinite complexity of 
number of people, at areafonable rate, the cafe, can adminifter the proper 
with an occafional furplus for exporta- remedy: they are not aware, that na- 
tion. This being granted, it may feem ture herfelf would operate all at which 
ftrange, that fo great inconvenience to they aim, granting them even a pre- 
the public, and diftrefs to the poor,on mium for their forbearance, whereas 
account of the dearnefs of corn, fhould their own gratuitous induftry is ever 
have recurred at fuch frequent periods. at a difcount, which falls cruelly heavy 
It evidently proves the exiitence of an upon the rights, interefts, and conve- 
error fomewhere ; and as we have none _ nience of their unfortunate clients, the 
to charge to the account of nature, in people. They are mifled by the analo 
any fenfe, no doubt can remain that of uncommon and extreme cafes, which 
the blame attaches exclufively to our- it is acknowledged may, and fome- 
felves. After this difcovery, our next times do require the temporary inter- 
inquiry will naturally be, in what par- vention of control; the perpetuation 
ticulars have we erred, and what are of which, would conftitute the very 
the proper remedies? On this headI effence of abfurdity, in. fa&t, would 
thall fpeak almoft withcut referve, and render the remedy a thoufand degrees 
certainly without apology, which worfe than the difeafe. 
ought not to be required from him, who ‘¢ The traditional and ftatute laws 
making.a fincere ufe of fuch informa- againft certain branches of induftry, 
tion as he has been able to obtain, has_ ftyled. Foreftalling and Regrating, and 
no other object or view than the public all permanent laws agaiaft the exporta- 
good. I apprehend then, that all the tion of the produce of a country, are 
inconveniences and public loffes, from ofthe above impolitic defcription. All 
a {carcity of the firft neceflaries, which commerce in corn, excepting that be- 
have been, at various periods, fuftain- tween the grower and confumer, was 
ed by this country, are to be attributed aétuaily me a punifhable offence by 
purely to the injudicious rcftraints up- a ftatute of Edward VI. and thefe are 
on agriculture/and commerce, both the kind of laws, the repeal of which 
domeftic and foreign, arifing from that is ncw-a-dcys fo much regretted! It 
notable branch of legiflative fuperfti- would be difficult for the moft acute 
tion, fafhionably ftyled the police of reftraint-monger to devife one better 
corn; and from certain other errors, calculated for the promotion of famine 
fill more prominent, the particulari- in a country, than the aforefaid fta- 
zation of which I muft beg leave to tute of Edward. It is vain to expect, 
decline: for the evil, judging from that the grower of any article will, or 
can 
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can produce more than amounts to his 
own confumption, unlefs he fhall be 
affured of a certain market. Equally 
vain it is to expect that convenience, 
but from an open trade; or plenty 
from any other fource than from unre- 
ftrained growth, and unreftrained dif- 
pofal. All thofe who employ their 
property in jobbing any article, in 
other words, foreftalling, or regrating 
it, or fpeculating upon it (for mono- 
poly, in this cafe, is a term abfurd and 
inapplicable, feeing the market is opén 
to all), are indirectly and virtually fur- 
nithing a capital for the growth of that 
article, and the oftener j2 a day, or an 
hour, they buy, and fell, and job the 
faid article, the greater proofs they 
exhibit of a laudable induftry ; and the 
more they profit, the greater capital 
they accumulate, ultimately admini- 
{tering to plenty, and the public bene- 
fit. Common fenfe, and never-failing 
experience throughout all ages, have 
evinced the abfolute neceflity of thete 
middle men, in times of plenty; in 
times of dearth, they render a material 
fervice to the public, by checking ex- 
portation, and regulating the confump- 
tion and price in a meafure proper to 
the crifis. Let the advocates for con- 
trol over men’s private commercial 
tranfactions anfwer,the following quet- 
tion. After a fecond, or third produc- 
tive year, what confequences would 
refult, if at that grand depot of corn, 
Mark Lane, London, no joobers or 
{peculators were permitted to engrofs 
the furplus? Thefe advocates are pro- 
bably yet to be taught, that fuch an 
event would be attended with the cer- 
tain confequence of total ruin to the 
inferior farmers, and moft of the coun- 
try merchants; the fall of rents, the 
decreafe of culture, and laftly, of f2- 
mine, or the necefhity of a conftant 
import of foreign corn. 

“Jt is curious, although fuch an 
anomaly is by no means uncommon, 
that certain of the moft violent de- 
claimers again this pretended f{pecies 
of monopoly, are of the ftaunchett 
fupporters of the real, and moft criev- 
ous, fuffered by the labouring clafles 
of this country. ‘The liberty too which 
js aflumed by thefe calumntators, of 
defaming honeft and fair-dealing men, 
for making the gnoft of their own pro- 
perty, in the true and genuine fpirit of 
trade, the fame fpirit precifely, in 
which themfelves act, in all collatcral 
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tranfactions, is imconfiftent with the 
protection whjch all men have a right 
to require from a juft government, 
Not only individuals, but even whole 
bodies of men, farmers, millers, and 
cattle-jobbers particularly, are held y 

to public contempt and deteftation, in 
a manner to endanger their lives and 
properties, and to the ftirring up of a 
favage and ferocious, yet lurking fpirit 
of revenge, in the minds of the lower 
claffes, againft which the moft innocent 
man cannot guard. Nobody can be ig. 
norant, that the fires and the manyenor. 
mities which have happeneai, in every 
time of fcarcity, are to be attributed to 
the violent and inflammatory harangues 
and newfpaper declamations againft 
foreftalling. This year, pending a trial 
for regrating, chancing to be amongft 
fome labouring bricklayers, when the 
fubject of the trial was difcuffed, one of 
them remarked to me, -that in Queen 
Anne’s reign there was a fcarcity of 
corn, but that on the mob rifing, and 
hanging up a farmer, corn inftantly 
fell in price; and that, had he the op- 
portunity, he would hang one up in 
every county, the only method, in his 
opinion (and in this they all concurred), 
to make bread cheap. I overheard in 
the itreet an elderly devout-looking 
perfon inftructing a young man, that 
thofe who held back corn in times of 
fcarcity deferved to be precipitated 
from the higheft ftory of their houfes, 
and that their blood, like that of Jeze- 
bel, ought to be licked up by dogs! 
Another perfon related to me, thata 
man had taid, he knew a farmer whofe 
barn and granary were full of wheat, 
that the rafcal ought to be maffacred 
for it, and that if he could get the op. 
portunity, he would fet his whole pre- 
mifes alight. There are no’ doubt 
fome perfons, who give themfelves cre- 
dit for extraordinary fagacity, in fol 
tering this madnefs in the minds of the 
vulgar, and in goading them to action 
with their vehement orations, their 
paragraphs, and their popular ballads. 


‘They are cunningly turning out a tub » 


to the whale, without reflecting, that 
after buiying itfelf a while with their 
tub, the huge irrational brute mayre- 
turn, and fwallow up themfelves : that, 
to be fure, would be a thing to be la- 
mented, but it is not lefs lamentable, 
that fincere and honeft men fhould lie 
thus at the mercy of addle-pated block- 
heads, or defigning knaves, who are 
playing 
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playing, upon the cullibility of _ the 
people.” 


P. 9. 


DRAUGHT OXEN. 


« §O much controverfial ink has 
been already fhed on the fubject of 
draught oxen, that I confefs myfelf not 
only heartily weary of it, but not a 
little apprehenfive ‘of difgufting the 
reader by a‘repetition; yet, viewing it 
as a national queftion, particularly in- 
terefting in thefe times of warning or 
of actual fcarcity, I am yet emulous of 
a farther endeavour to place it in a 
frong, if not in a new light. I re- 
member to have read in fome old 
French book, that the reafon, why we 
of this country fo often failed in our 
enterprifes, was, becaufe we took fuch 
a length of time to deliberate; and I 
cannot help thinking, that, inftead of 
wrangling for forty years, on the quef- 
tion of which we ought to prefer, oxen 
or horfes in agriculture, it would have 
been much more for the national pro- 
fit, to have decided the difputé in one 
quarter of the time, by actual experi- 
mental practice. The fame reafoning 
applies equally to the home growth of 
Spanifh wool ; let us fet heartily about 
breeding the fheep, referring farther 
difpute to the wool-ftaplers, when the 
famples {hall have arrived at market. 

“ As to the draught-ox queflion, it 
ought, in the firft place, to be viewed 
asa national one, and not, as it has 
frequently been, merely in reference 
to individual profit. Could the major 

of our draught cattle be converted 
into food, the national profit thereby, 
would be fo immenfe and ftriking, as to 
exceed all calculation: befide bringing 
fuch an ample additional fupply of the 
beft fleth provifion to market, it would 
go to take from our general agricultural 
account, one very heavy funk charge, 
that of worn-out horfes. 

“ Jt has been urged, that farmers 
may indemnify themfelves from any 
lofs on horfes, by breeding, or pur- 
chafing them young, and difpofing of 
them to advantage, in their prime; 
granting this, the national difadvan- 
tage in the end is the fame, and would 
be obviated in the ufe of oxen, But I 
am not difpofed to grant even this, 
without reftritiion ; for although I have 
{een plenty of calculations, in round 
numbers, of the certain profits to be 
made in this mode, by the fale of 
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horfes, I have too often known them 
fail in prattice. ‘Thefe calculations 
always fuppofe the horfes advantage- 
oully bought, in the firft inftance, quite 
fuitable, and well fold in the conclu- 
fion; as a novel always ends in a mar- 
riage and a fortune. The truthis, the 
fpeculation is not without its rifks and 
difficulties, always encouraging a man 
to keep too many horfes, under the 
idea, that, being for fale, they therefore 
muft be fed high, with little work; 
and frequently, the price is but a trifle 
more, with all the nfk of change, than 
that of a good ufeful horfe, much 
wanted at home. J have known five- 
and-twenty guineas given for a year- 
ling, to be kept in the ftyle of a race- 
horfe, until five or fix years old, on the 
fpeculation of then felling him at about 
thirty-five or forty pounds. Without 
denying the poflibility of individual 
profit, by this plan of felling labouring 
cattle in their prime, it furely might be 
done to equal advantage and far lefs 
rifk, with oxen as with horfes. 

“ There are, moreover, in this quef- 
tion, various common aflumptions on 
very infuflicient grounds; the moft 
prominent of thefe are, the irremediable 
flownefs of oxen, and their inferiority 
of performance to horfes, as to quan- 
tity of labour; but fuch objections do 
not, in the flighteft degree, affect the 
general queftion, provided credit be 
really due to the accounts we have of 
the qualifications (not of individuals), 
but of four feveral fpecies of our oxen, 
from which refource the whole coun- 
try might be fupplied, at leaft, as 
quickly as the cattle are probable to be 
demanded, during the exiftence of pre- 
judice, and according to the gradual 
pace of improvement. Nor is there 
the finalleft reafon to digruft the often 
repeated teftimonies of the high quali- 
fications of thofe famous breeds allud- 
ed to, the reporters being practical 
men, and of the utmoft refpectability. 
The fpecies are thofe of Herefordfhire, 
Suffex, Devonthire, and part of Wale. 
Thefe oxen, the Devons being the mott 
fpeedy, and thofe of Herefordfhire the 
ftrongeft, are equal to horfes, both at 
plough and cart, and by fome held 
even fuperior, One of the Turners of 
Herefordihire xa family well known in 
that county, as farmers and pig- 
dealers, has affured me, that their 
oxen are fuperior to hortes, in all re= 
{pects, in their long journies, at chalk- 

cart. 
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cart. I muft repeat, my opinion ftill 
remains the fame, of the neceffity and 
the profit of feeding the labouring ox 
with corn; nor does the expectation 
of finding them otherwife equal to 
horfes appear to me confonant with 
common fenfe. Here we have obvioufly 
the caufe of the alleged neceflity of 
keeping three or more oxen to do the 
jabour of two horfes, a circumftance 
which -muft invariably occur with 
hortes themfelves differently _ fed, 
namely, one team with hay and corn, 
the other with hay only; but allowing 
fuch neceffity, it ought not to be for- 
gotten, that the fuperfluous oxen would 
be all of the productive clafs, very un- 
like horfes, and that thence would ac- 
crue neither national norindividual lofs, 
but even profit, fo long as beef fhould 
pay for keep. The faving of corn in 
the ufe of oxen, is not, or ought not, 
to be the object, as by fome erroneoully 
fuppofed. 

“The conclufions I am difpofed to 
draw from. ihe above premifes are, that 
in proceis of time nearly all the Now 
draught-work of Britain might be per- 
formed by the excellent breeds of cat- 
tle juft defcribed; and to my own con- 
viction, with very few exceptions, 
equally in point. of expedition as at 
prefent; but even allowing fome dif- 
advantage in that refpect, it muft be 
confiderable indeed, not to be over- 
balanced by the confideration of em- 
ploying cattle, which, after their la- 
bour fhall be over, may be converted 
into the fineft food for man. In fine, 
a mighty difficulty it is truly, for a 
gentleman farmer to fend into Here- 
fordthire, Suffex, or Devonthire, to 
purchafe a yoke or two of oxen for his 
own conviction, whether a pair of 
them, proportionally well corn-fed, 
will not equal, at plough or cart, a 
pair of his beft horfes.” P. 1o1. 


PISE’ BUILDINGS. 


“ A MOST expeditious and durable 
method has been for ages in ufe in the 
rovince of Lyons, in France, of build- 
ing the walls of boufes of rammed and 
comprefled earth, provincially ftyled 
pifé, of which a minute and interefting 
account may be found 1 vol. i. Board 
Communications, p. 387, prefented by 
Henzy Holland, Etg. architec. 
“ On this fubject a material quefttion 
a ifes; if it can be anfwered favour- 
i 


ably, the pifé method of building 
would merit univerfal adoption am 
us, for cottages and inferior farm-build. 
ings, and alfo for garden and park 
walls. Will walls ofearth be fufficient. 
ly dry, and equally durable, in oy; 
humid climate, as in the more favoy,. 
able one of fouthern France? The 
memoir proceeding from fo able q 
judge as Mr. Holland, is a prefumption 
that no objection of the kind alluded 
to is probable to exift. However it 
may turn out, nothing can be more 
eafy than the experiment. Somethin 
fimilar to this method of building, 
being an improvement on the old Eng. 
lifh mud wall, is fuccefsfully prattifed 
at Charleftown, Cornwall, the property 
of Charles Rathleigh, Efg. The ex. 
pente in Cornwall is about one third of 
that of brick-work. Concerning pif 
buildings, I have only room for a few 
general hints, and part of the details, 
referring the reader as above. The 
French author hints at the probability 
of fuccefs in this method of building, 
for even houfes and large manufaétories 
of feveral ftories height ; I muft own, 
however, it feems ftrange to me thata 
prattice fo ancient (for an account of 
it may be found in Pliny’s Natural 
Hiftory), and fo well known in Italy, 
Barbary, and Spain, fhould be con. 
fined in France to the Lyonefe only, 
and remain unpractifed and even un- 
known in every’ other part of that 
country. 

** The earth proper for this bufinefs 
is fuch as pofleties fufficient tenacity, 
without too’ much moifture; good 
binding loam, or good brick earth, or 
clay tempered with lime and gritty 
fand. Of this earth, walls of any fize or 
height are conftructed, fimply by ram- 
ming and compreffing it in wooden 
moulds or cafes. No chopped ftraw, 
or hair, or any foreign fubftance, is 
ever admitted in pifé, which might tend 
to render the earth hollow and crum- 
bling, the deficeratum being the clofet 
poflible union of particles, as in the 
natural procefs of the formation of 
flone. 

“in the preparation of ibe earth, dig 
with a pick-axe, break it fine, and 
make a heap. Ufe rakes, with an in 
terval of an inch and a quarter between 
the teeth, that pebbics of the fize ofa 
wainut may efcape, and only the large 
ftones be drawn off. Little more earth 
muft be prepared than can be worked 
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up in one day, and it is proper to 
work it under a fhelter, if poffible, at 
Jeaft to cover it in cafe of rain, which 
would make it mere puddle, and ufe- 
lefs for the purpofe ; being too dry, it 
may be moiftened with watering-pots, 
or, as I fhould conceive, with freth 
tenacious earth: laftly, every foreign 
article fufceptible of change, contfe- 
quently liable to rot, muft be carefully 
picked out. On beating a fmall! por- 
tion of earth, and weighing it imme- 
diately afterwards, it was found to 
contain thirty-nine pounds and an half; 
fifteen days after, it had loft four 
pounds and a quarter; in another fifs 
teen days, it loft one pound ; in fifteen 
more, its weight was diminifhed only 
half a pound. In the fpace of forty- 
five days, the moifture was completely 
evaporated, and its weight diminifhed 
by about one eighth; confequently only 
one eighth of the whole was occupied 
by moifture. ‘This experiment de- 
monftrates the diiference between pifé 
and mud walls, the materials of the 
former being originally dry, becomes 
impervious and {folid, and capable of 
fupporting a heavy fuperftructure, even 
for a century or two; that of the lat- 
ter being worked up with water, and 
mixed with heterogeneous perishable 
articles, when thofe decay, the walls 
become full of chinks and cavities, 
which render it weak, brittle, and of 
fhort duration.” P. 190. 


—ee 
EMBANKMENTS. 


“ THERE are many parts of the 
kingdom where wonderful improve- 
ments may be made by embankments. 
Immenfe tracks of valuable land may 
be gained, not only from the fea, but 
from large rivers and lakes; and the 
advantages that would accrue, even by 
preventing many of thofe rivers from 
overflowing their banks, and in great 
floods inundating the whole adjacent 
level country, are too manifeft to re- 
quire illuftration. 

“In fome places, a bank of only 
three or four feet in height, might, at 
a very fmall expenfe, prevent thoufands 
of acres being overflown, whole crops 
being carried off, and an immenfe deal 
of other damage being done. In other 
parts, very trifling banks might be the 
means of gaining very large tracks of 
country, which, in their prefent ftate, 
are perhaps of little or no value. 

Vou. V.—No. XLVI. 


“In Yorkfhire, Lincolnfhire, Cam- 
bridgefhire (Effex), and in other places, 
many hundred thoufands of acres have 
been gained by embanking. In Hol- 
land, the whole country has in a great 
meatfure been gained in this way. Near 
Chefter, the River Dee Company have 
alfo gained fome thoufands of acres 
from the fea, which are now divided 
into feveral beautiful farms, one of 
which pays a rent of soo/. per annum. 
The others are fmaller, but the whole 
together amounts to 2000/. per annum}; 
forming a very pretty eftate, neatly en- 
clofed, and fubdivided by thriving 
hedges into fquare or rectangular fields. 

“ Large fums have been expended 
by individuals, with a view of guarding 
againft inundations; but owing to the 
embankments they have made being 
injudicioufly placed, and as badly con- 
ftructed, the defired effect has not al- 
ways been produced; particularly in 
the northern parts of Chefhire, on the 
banks of the Merfey, where embank- 
ments have been thrown up at.a great 
expenfe, which, from the manner they 
are placed, may in fome cafes, by con- 
fining the courte of the river, do more 
harm than good. 

“ The above embankments are reared 
fo clofe upon the fides of the river, that 
in many places it is confined to a fpace 
not more than twenty ‘yards over. 
Owing to this, and’ to an aqueduct 
acrofs the river, with only one arch 
inftead of two, which it ought, at leaft, 
to have had, the water, fometimes in 
great floods, rifes to the height of about 
twenty feet above the ordinary level, 
and overflows the embankments, ‘al- 
though now, by frequent addition, 
they are about that height. 

“Inftead of twenty, had thefe em- 
bankments been eighty or one hundred 
yards diftant from each other, and the 
river widened in the narroweft places, 
one third, or one fourth of their pre- 
fent height would have been quite 
fufficient. The fpace of ground be- 
tween the embankments and the river, 
need by no means be kept in a wafte or 
ufelefs ftate; it would produce the 
richeft pafture, or meadow hay, by its 
frequent mahurings with the fertilwing 
particles left upon it, when flooded by 
the river; and thofe fpots, if any, unfit 
for fuch production, might be profit- 
ably planted with aquatics. 

“ A propofal has been made for the, 
embankment of Lancafter Sands, that 
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is to exclude the fea entirely, from a 
bay expofed to a fouth-wefterly wind, 
more than ten miles acrofs, containing 
a furface of nearly forty thoufand acres, 
where the tide rifes about fourteen to 
eighteen feet perpendicular height. 
Ulverftone and Duddon Sands, on the 
fame coatt, are alfo propofed to be em- 
banked; and, according to the opinion 
of Major Gilpin, about nine hundred 
acres of very good land might be there 
gained at an expenfe not much exceed- 
ing 20,000/. 

“Banks againft the fea. ‘The firft 
confideration is, what is the greateft 
depth of water at the higheft {pring- 
tide. About tae fet higher than that, 
fhould be’ the fummit of the bank: 
this is much more fate than one fpare 
footonly, fince the damage of a fingle 
overflow may exceed the expenie of an 
additional foot. If in expofed places, 
the bank were to be at firft conftructed 
to the height of even three additional 
feet, it would not be an improvident 
expenfe, more particularly confidering, 
that new works of this kind always 
fubfide. 

“ The banks ‘being large, it is a ne- 
ceflary precaution, frequently to take 
the levels for forme time after they are 
completed, left they fhould fubfide too 
much. 

“ If the embankment be intended to 
exclude the fea from a low marthy piece 
of ground, over which it flows only at 
fpring tides, the operation is eafy, and 
to be effected at a imall expenfe. Ifto 
reclaim a piece of land that is covered 
every tide, cither in fome bay or creck, 
or on the fides or windings of fome 
Jarge river, in which the tide ebbs and 
flows, the work will be fomewhat more 
difficult, in proportion to the depth of 
the water and rapidity of the current. 

*¢ ‘To exchide the fea from fome ex- 
pofed fituation, either at the mouth of 
a river, or in a bay or inlet uncovered 
every tide, the work will be the moft 
difficult and moft expenfive of all, in 


proportion to its expofure to prevailing 
winds, and tothe depth of water to be 
refifted. Each of thefe fituations re- 
quires a different mode of manage- 
ment.” P. 271. 
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lowed—The reafons for which it 


has been prefumed'that its Ruin was 
caufed by its volcanic Fires, 


EXTRACTS. 


OF THE CRATER-—-THE INTREPIDITY 
OF CERTAIN OBSERVERS. 


“ THE opening at the fummit of a 
mountain through which a volcano, 
when raging, vomits its fires, and from 
which fmoke continually iffues, is called 
the crater, or mouth. This in fome 
volcanoes is more than a league in cir- 
cumference, and in others not fo much. 
The crater of Vefuvius is upwards of 
two Englifh miles, that of Etna con- 
fiderably more. ‘The crater of the 
fame volcano is not always of the fame 
dimenfion. It is larger aftera violent 
eruption, becaufe the eruption throws 
off from the top, or precipitates to 
the bottom, the fubftances with which 
the continuance of a thick fmoke, in 
the courfe of the years of reft, gradu- 
ally contraéts very confiderably, and 
fometimes entirely chokes up the head 
of the volcanic fhaft. 

This contraction has fome remark- 
able peculiarities. From the burning 
bottom of the abyfs there are con- 
ftantly rifing very greafy fulizinous fub- 
ftances, which, flowly at firft, contract 
the upper circle of the gulf. As the 
mouth diminifhes, the lefs are the 
greafy vapours, afhes, and pumice- 
ftones which rife, difperfed; fo that 
in time the work increafes prodigioufly 
by them, always contracting the head 
of the fhaft. The action of the fire 
being thus more and more concen- 
trated, this excrefcence neceflarily af- 
fumes the form of a real cone whofe 
bafe adheres to and refts'on the crater, 
but.on the infide, fo thatto come at it 
ane muft defcend fome way from the 
brink of the crater: in a defcent made 
fome years ago into that of Vefuvius, 
the depth was from eighty to ninety 
feet. A very accurate idea of this 
ftate of that volcano was given bya 
painting of it, exhibited at No. 160, 
in Oxford Street. However, when the 
mountain remains long at reft, this 
void fills, the bate of the cone becomes 
more folid, and it increafes its own 
height, which adds to that of the moun- 
tain. There have been cones formed 
on Etna, which have rifen a mile above 

‘its immenfe crater. Sometimes they 


are fo overloaded as to fall by their 
own weight, at others they are thrown 
down by a violent quaking of the 
mountain; and in fome cafes a fudden 
eruption of the volcano has fhivered 
them to pieces, part falling into the 
abyfs, part on the fides, and even be. 
yond the bafe of the mountain: and 
indeed nothing is more variable than 
the external afpect of a volcano: a vio. 
lent eruption is enough to pyoduce 
fuch a change as renders it hardly to 
be known again. Ten thoufand men, 
fays Sir William Hamilton; working 
for a century, could not effect fuch an 
alteration on the furface of Vefuvius, 
as was produced by the hand of Nature 
in a few hours, by the eruption of 
1794. 

“ There have been men, and there 
are many now, bold enough to venture 
to the very extremities, to expofe them. 
felves upon the brittle lips of thefe 
formidable mouths for fire, in order to 
found the myfterious depths with the 
eye. The Emperor Adrian vifited the 
crater of Etna twice, although a tedi- 
ous and very laborious undertaking, 
The firft time he faw it, it was ina 
ftate of reft; but fome years after he 
happened to be in Sicily when an erup- 
tion took place. On a fimilar occafion 
Caligula, as we are told by Suetonius, 
fled in a cowardly manner from the 
iNand. Adrian, on the contrary, eagerly 
embraced fuch an opportunity, and 
again afcended Etna, the better to en- 
joy the grand phenomenon it offered 
to view. There are perfons who have 
even endeavoured to féale the burning 
and cracked cones of which we have 
been fpeaking: and feveral have lof 
their lives in attempting to gratify this 
dangerous curiofity. Some, bolder fill, 
have been known to have themfelves 
lowered into the abyfs, fufpended to 
long ropes fixed to the cinder brinks 
of the crater. This was done in 1750 
by Soufflot, the celebrated archited. 
About thirty years ago, or a little more, 
an Englith bifhop caufed himfelf to be 
lowered to a rock which projected in 
Vefuvius, whence he contemplated as 
much as he could of the vaft infide of 
that volcano. Its bottom, which he 
judged to be very low, appeared to 
him to be a lake of fire, at the top 
which ran bluifh flames. By the gloomy 
light they gave, which was rende 
ftii! more feeble by the fmoke that rofe 
from them, he obferved that the fides 
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within were in many places ftuccoed 
with afulphur partly yellow and partly 
of areddith colour., He alfo perceived 
aquantity of fal-ammoniac. Being by 
his pofition confined to a perpendicu- 
lar view, he could of courle form no 
judgment as to the extent of this lake 
of fire, which he reafonably prefumed 
had retreats, and extended itfelf widely 
in the hollow bafe of the mountain.” 
P. 8. 


ISLANDS RENDERED UNINHABITABLE 

. 

BY VOLCANOES-—-THE HOT SPRINGS. 
OF ICELAND. 


« THERE are iflands of a moderate 
fize, which the almoft conflant work- 
ing of their volcanoes renders unin- 
habitable, fuch as that of Amfterdam, 
of which we have already fpoken, on 
account of the exhaufted ftate of its 
volcano. That ifland is only feven 
leagues round. The fire appears to 
at throughout it with inconceiv- 
able violence. We have before feen 
what Mr. Eneas Anderfon reports of 
the exceflive heat of its fprings. It is 
in truth nothing more than a defert 
mountain, burning by itfelf, in the 
middle of the ocean. 

“ The Portuguefe have made ‘feve- 
ral attempts to form eftablifhments in 
the ifland of Fuego, one of the Cape 
de Verd iflands; but the frequency 
and violence of the eruptions of ‘its 
volcano, and of its earthquakes, have 
always compelled them to leave it. 

“ The ifland of Sorca, one of the 
Moluccas, has a volcano. in the middle 
of it. The ifland was formerly well 
cultivated. A prodigious ejection of 
lava from the top of the mountain, 
flowing all round, took place towards 
the end of the feventeenth century, 
1693, which covered the whole ifland. 
Ali the inhabitants were deftroyed ; 
and Sorca has been ever fince an enor- 
mous-barren rock, from ten to twelve 
leagues round, an immenfe Pharos in 
that part. of the ocean. 

“ Among the Ladrone, or Marian- 
nas, the iflands of St. Antonio, St. 
Francis, the great Volcano, St. Denis, 
and Affumption (I name them accord- 
ing to their proximity to the line), are 
all rendered nearly barren by the dif- 
ferent overflowings of their volcanoes. 
That in the ifland of Affumption is 
very remarkable in one refpect, as ob- 
ferved in the past of M. de la Pey- 


roufe’s voyage which is publifhed, aud 
that is, that the infide of its crater is 
covered with a glafs of a footy black. 

“ J fhall here refrain from particula- 
rizing many other iflands, fcattered 
over the world, that are in a. fimilar 
ftate to the foregoing, fuch as the 
above-mentioned ifland of Volcane, 
fixty leagues due fouth of Jeddo; one 
of the Likeyo; that. of Kao, in the 
Friendly iflands, and feveral of the 
Ladrone; in order that I may dwell 
a little on two, which, from the pro- 
digious abundance of-their fires, and 
the fingularity of the phenomena at- 
tending them, muft attract the obfer- 
vation of thofe who are interefted by 
this part of natural hiftory: I mean 
the ifland of Iceland, and Kamtchatka. 

“ Next to the iflands that are ren- 
dered uninhabitable, there is not, per- 
haps, one more agitated by its fires 
thanIceland. Befides Hecla, M. Valmont 
de Bomare reckons there are five 
other volcanoes emitting fire, namely, 
Zé craife, Krafle, Portlland-boukt, Wef- 
terizkel, and Kotlegau. Aécraife, or 
Oraife, as it is called by Horrebow in 
his Natural Hiftory of Iceland, chap. 7, 
vomited flames in 1724. According 
to the fame author Krafle had eruptions 
almoft conftantly from 1726 to 1730, 
and Kotlegau had a violent one ia 
1721. 

“ In June 1783, it was feared that 
this ifland would fall to pieces; and it 
was even reported for fome days that 
it had been fwallowed up, fo dreadful 
and multiplied were the convulfions 
produced by its volcanoes and internal 
fires. A thick fulphureous fmoke ren- 
dered the ifland abfolutely invifible to 
mariners at fea, while the people on 
fhore were all in danger of being fuffo- 
cated by it: and in fact a number of 
men and beafts died in confequence 
of it. The fog which about that time 
{pread all over Europe, was confidered 
as an effe& of thofe -exhalations, 
Frightful hollow roarings proceeded 
from the bowels of the earth, and 
from the bottom of the fea. From 
Mount Shaptan Gluver, a feventh vol- 
cano in the ifftand, there poured a ter- 
rific torrent of fire, which flowed for 
fix weeks. It ran a diftance of fixty 
miles to the fea: its breadth was nearly 
twelve miles; and in its courfe it dried 
up the river Shaptaga, which in fome 
places is thirty, and in others fix-and- 
thirty feet deep. Thefe particulars 
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were publifhed at the time, and they 
have been confirmed by Mr. Stanley, 
in his excellent Memoirs. ‘This gentle- 
man has vilited Iceland twice fince the 
y-ar 1789, for the exprefs purpofe of 
making himielf acquainted ‘with that 
interetting ifland. 

* It is of confiderable extent, form- 
ing a parallelogram of about 264 miles 
in length, and 150 in breadth, con- 
taining a furface of 13,200 miles. Had 
it been finaller, it would, in all proba- 
bility, have been no longer in exiftence, 
but would have been fWallowed up by 
the ocean; whence Vontroil, in his 
Letters on Iceland, fuppofes it to have 
rifen. Almott im every part of it ful- 
phur is collected on the furface of the 
ground, and is inexhauttible, efpeci- 
ally in the north-eaft. of the ifland; 
where Mount Krafle is fituated. Hor- 
rebow, who {pent feveral years in Ice- 
land, ‘affures us, that at many places 
eighty horfes may be loaded with it 
in the courfe of an hour, éach horfe 
carrying two hundred and fifty pounds. 
He agrees with Anderfon, that, not- 
withftanding the great number of 
burning volcanoes, there are twenty 
more in Iceland which are extinguifhed. 
A great part befides of its level ground 
ftands over abyffes of fire. According 
to the laft-mentioned authors, the lit- 
tle town of Myconfu and its environs 
were fwallowed up in 1729. Thefe 
fiery abyifes run out under the fur- 
rounding fea, and there keep up a fub- 
marine volcano, as we fhall fee, by 
and by, when we come to treat of that 
kind of volcano. It was that volcano 
which, in 1783, produced, amidft the 
boiling waters of the ocean on the 
fouth of the ifland, a number of fmall 
cinder iflands, which have fince, one 
after the other, difappeared. 

“On no part of the earth are hot 
fprings at prefent found in more abun- 
dance than in Iceland. In a fpace of 
two miles round, Mr. Stanley reckoned 
more than two hundred boiling fprings, 
feveral of which were very large. Moft 
of them fpring twenty, thirty, and 
forty feet into the air. That of the 
new Giezer throws itfelf up even a 
hundred and thirty feet, with incon- 
ceivable rapidity. Several of them in- 
termit, and among others the laft-men- 
tioned. The time of intermifiion is 
from five to twetity minutes, rarely 
more. Every time that an eruption of 
the new Giezer takes place, the adja- 
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cent grovnd is violently fhaken, and a 
cead noife, refembling a brifk can. 
nonade, heard atya diftance, ftrikes 
thofe that are not accuftomed to it, 

“ The inhabitants frequently drefy 
their meat and all their victuals in the 
water of the Giezer, and in man 
other fprings of the ifland; which are 
almoft all warmed by the fires of the 
volcanoes.” P. 82. 


THE GIANTS’ CAUSEWAY, 


yet decided, whether there have been 
volcanoes in Ireland. ‘There does not 
feem to be any other grounds for the 
affirmative than the exiftence of the 
Giants’ Cauieway. The common peo- 
ple, firuck with the regularity of that 
immenfe object, judged it to be the 
work of men; and on account of the 
extraordinary ftrength it muft have re. 
quired, they fuppofed thofe men to 
have been giants. But why fhould we 
be aftonifhed to find nature regular in 
great as wellasin fmall objects? Con 
fequently, in this Caufeway, as well as 
in the grains of the various falts, and 
in all the other fmaller cryftals? Allow 
this, and there is no farther occafion 
to have recourfe, on this fubje¢t, either 
to the {kill of man, or to a race fupée 
rior to the prefent ipecies. 

This famous Cauleway is in the 
county of Antrim. It is a colleétion 
of columns regularly difpofed, each 
adapted to thofe that are round it, fo 
as to leave no vacancy in the whole. 
it extends vifibly without interruption 
about fourteen .Englifh miles, part on 
land and part in the fea, where the 
end of it is by no means afcertained, 
for it finks by degrees the farther it is 
traced under the water. 

« The regularity is not confined to 
the compolition of the general pile, but 
defcends to the formation of each co- 
lumn. The fubftance is throughout 
of the fame nature; and is a fpecies 
of marble of an iron-gray colour, with 
which the ancients were acquainted 
under the name of bafaltes. ‘This fub- 
ftauce in its weight, durability, and 
colour, is very much like lava dug 
from the bottom of a quarry; which 
has induced many men to give the 
name of bafaltes to the currents of 
lava: a denomination I am not inchned 


to adopt, becaufe, not only the bafaltes, * 


efpecially that of the Giants’ Caufe- 
way, 
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way, is fo compact, that the eye per- 
ceives no vacuity in its fubftance, 
whereas lava is evidently porous; but 
there is ftill a much moré eflential dif- 
ference between that and lava; for 
bafaltes has no mixture of any metal, 
and lava, on the contrary, particularly 
that at the bottom, is always amalgam- 
ated. The denomination, neverthe- 
lefs, feems generally admitted, with a 
diftinction that has been introduced, of 
jointed, cryftallized, or prifmatic ba- 
faltes, and of not jointed or common 
bafaltes. Of courfe the lava muft be 
of the latter kind. 

«“ The Giants’ Caufeway is all of 
jointed bafaltes; that is to fay, rf, 
That each column in it prefents fepa- 
rately a regular folid body of three, 
four, five, and even fo many as nine 
faces; but the figures moft ufual are, 
the pentagonal, hexagonal, and hepta- 
gonal. The common height of the co- 
Jumns is forty feet above the ground; 
the depth below has not been inquired 
into, and the diameters are from a 
foot to two feet and a half. adly, 
That each column is compofed of dif- 
tint pieces, the fhape and dimenfions 
of which are always equal, and exactly 
fit the hollow, in the pieces adapted 
to receive the lengthened and rounded 
extremity of the piece which joins into 
it. Zach of thefe pieces is nearly a 
foot ; fo that in general the height may 
be known from the number of pieces. 
3dly, That immediately next to a pil- 
lar in which the convex part is above 
the concave, one is frequently found 
that has all its joints dire¢tly the re- 
verle ; that is to fay, the concave parts 
are on the contrary above the convex. 
Thefe particulars are given in a dif- 
courfe on cryftallization, by Dr. Alex- 
ander Eaton, in the Memoirs of the 
Literary and Philofophical Society of 
Manchefter. 

“ The regularity of this admirable 
ftructure goes even farther. ‘There is 
a point where, in a finking of the 
height, fifty of thefe columns appear 
difpofed in fuch a manner, that the 
higheft, which is forty feet high, and 
has forty-four joints, ftands in the cen- 
tre, and the reft, to the right and left 
of it, flope off gradually till they meet 
the line on each fide. From which 
appearance, that part has been called 
the Organ-pipes. 

“ There are other peculiarities in 
this Caufeway, which fome may think 


interefting; but I have confined my- 
felf to what feems to me fufficient to 
give an idea of it. Two fine prints 
were publifhed by Mr. Drury, prefent- 
ing different views of the Giants’ Caufe- 
way. Productions of a fimilar kind 
are found in Merionethfhire, and in 
fome of the Hebrides or Weftern Iles, 
Sir Jofeph Banks conjectures that the 
{mall ifland of Staffa, one of the He- 
brides, thirty leagues north of the 
Giants’ Caufeway, is 2 mats of bafaltic 
prifms. They are to be found in many 
other places, but no where on fo large 
a fcale as in the county of Antrim.” 
P. 189. 








XLIT. 4 Dialogue on the diftin®? Cha- 
racers of the Pi&wefque and the 
Beautiful ; in anfwer to the Objec- 
tions of Mr. Knight. Prefaced by an 
introdu€tory Eflay on Beauty; with 
Remarks on the Ideas of Sir Jofhua 
Reynolds and Mr. Burke upon 
that Subjeét. By Uvepa ce Price, 
Efq. 8vo. pp. 229. 35. 6d. 
Hereford printed ; Rob/in, London. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE, 


e 7 ‘HE following Dialogue is written 
in anfwer to a Note, which my 
friend Mr. Knight has inferted in the 
fecond edition of The Landfcape. In 
that Note he has ftated it as bis opi- 
nion, that the diftinétion which I have 
endeavoured to eftablifh between the 
Beautiful and the Picturefque, is an 
imaginary one; and has given his rea- 
fons for thinking fo. Now, as that 
diftin@ion forms a principal part of 
my Effay, I have, perhaps. too long 
neglected to anfwer fuch an antagonift. 
« Great part of what i have now 
printed, was written immediately after 
the publication of the Note; but be- 
ing at that time very much occupied 
in preparing a fecond edition of my 
firft volume, and in finifhing my fe- 
cond, I Iasi ihe Dialogue by, till they 
were both completed: and having left 
what I ha’ written in its unfinifhed 
ftate, I ihouid never have refumed it, 
if a perfon, on whofe judgment I have 
the greateft reliance, had not been of 
opinion, that it placed the whole of 
my diftinction in a new, and, in fome 
refpects, in a more ftriking point of 
view, 
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view, than any of my former publica- 
tions. 

*« T have thrown my defence into its 
prefent form, in hopes that, after fo 
much difcuflion upon the fubject, fome- 
thing lighter, and more like amufe- 
ment, might be furnifhed by this me- 
thod. I alfo thought; that raany perfons 
who were not affected or convinced 
by reafoning only, might poffibly be 
firuck with it when mixed with ima- 
gery ; when the different objects were 
placed before them, and fucceflively 
examined and canvaffed by the dif- 
ferent fpeakers in the Dialogue; and 
when the doubts and queftions, which 
may naturally occur to an unpractifed 
mind, were ftated by a character of 
that deicription, and thereby more fa- 
miliarly difcuffed and explained, than 
can be done ina regulareffay. , 

“ For this purpofe, I have fuppofed 
two of the charaéters to be very con- 
verfant in all that relates to nature 
and painting: that one of them, whom 
for diftinction I have called by the 
name of Howard, is a partifan of Mr. 
Knight’s; that the other, whom I have 
called Hamilton, is attached to my 
Opinions; and that the third, of the 
name of Seymour, has little acquaint- 
ance with the art of painting, or with 
the application of its principles to that 
of gardening, or to natural fcenery. 

“ By means of the fuppofed partifan 
of Mr. Knight’s opinions, J have in- 
troduced almoft the whole of the Note 
into th. body of the Dialogue: but as 
it appears there in detached parts, juft 
as the arguments might be conceived 
to occur in the courfe of the difcuffion, 
¥ thought it right to print it altoge- 
ther; for it would be very unfair to 
Mr. Knight, if the reader were not 
enabled to view the whole chain of 
his reafoning as he had arranged it him- 
felf, and likewife to refer to it when- 
ever he had cccafion.” 

EXTRACT. 

*¢ MR. Howard returned to the fur- 
ther part of the gailery, while the two 
other friends entered the frloon toge- 
ther; on the oppofite fide of which, 
and quite aldne, hung the picture of 
the infide of St. Peter’s. 

“ As they advanced towards it, Mr. 
Hamilton obferved, with great plea- 
fure, the admiratien of his friend, who 
ftopped before it a long while, without 
fying aword. When at laft he began 
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to fpeak: *I have often heard,’ frig 
he, of the beauty and magnificence 
‘ of this building, the grandeft, I be. 
* licve, of any modern temple, or pers 
‘ haps of any that ever exifted: I haye 
‘ often longed to fee the original, and 
€ juft before the French got poffeffion 
‘of Italy, I had determined to go to 
‘Rome. This picture makes me feet 
‘ ftill greater regret at the difappoint. 
‘ment; and at the fame time, in fome 
‘degree, confoles me for it: but J 
* cannot help reflecting with pain, that 
© a building, which requires fuch con. 
‘ ftant attention and expenfe to keepit 
‘in repair, may now perhaps, by de. 
* grees, become a mere ruin: all that 
delightful fymmetry, that correfpond. 
ence of all the parts, that profufion 
of gilding and of precious marbles, 
may, in a few years, be broken and 
defaced, and covered with dirty ftains 
and incruftations; in fhort, all its 
high-finifhed ornaments totally de. 
‘ flroyed: and then, perhaps, this pice 
* ture, a frail memorial of fuch a work, 
‘may be the only one exifting of its 
former fplendour and magnificence,’ 
«“ ¢T with your fears may not be too 
well founded,’ faid Mr. Hamilton; 
and J own I feel juft as you do. Now, 
‘if Howard were here, he could com. 
‘fort you, though I cannot; for, ac 
‘ cording to his fyftem, it will become 
* fill more beautiful, when it is in the 
‘ ftate that you have juft been defcri- 
‘ bing with fo much horror.’ 

“ ¢ You cannot mean this ferioufly,’ 
faid the other; ‘ you cannot mean that 
‘ Howard would affert, that when all 
‘the circumftances which now give 
‘ beauty to this building are deftroyed, 

it will then become more beautiful!’ 

“-€ No,’ replied Mr. Hamilton, ‘not 

in thofe terms; he is not a man to 

give fuch a hold to his adverfary ; but 

't is a conclufion fairly to be drawn 
from what he has afferted: he muf 
acknowledge (for nothing is more ge 
nerally acknowledged), that a build. 
ine when in ruins, is more picturefque 
than it was in its entire ftate; there- 
fore, according to him, it muft be, 
mote beautiful, for he fays, there is 
no diftinction between the two terms; 
in other words, that they are, inte 
{pect to vifible objects, fynonymous.' 

«© ¢ You have, indeed, made good 
fe of this infide of St. Peter’s,” faid 

. Seymour; ‘and I muft ows, tt 
bas befriended you extremely in this 

¢ difcuflion. 


‘ 
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¢difeuffion. Nothing has fo much 
‘tended to cogvince me of the want 
¢of adiftinction; for though I have 
never paid much attention to the 
‘fri ufe of the word, I have perpe- 
‘tually heard it obferved, that ruins 
éare more picturefque than entire 
buildings: now, when I look at that 
building, there feems to be fomething 
‘fo very contradictory in the idea of 
‘its becoming more beautiful by de- 
¢ ftruétion, that I muft either deny that 
¢ it will become more picturefque, or 
‘give a very different fenfe to thofe 
¢words. But is it poffible that in 
¢fuch a cafe Howard can really think 
‘there is no diftinction?” 

« ¢]I am fo thoroughly convinced 
‘that there is one myfelf,’ faid Mr. 
Hamilton, * and the whole appears to 
‘me fo clear, that I can fearcely be- 
‘lieve him to be quite in earneft. No 
‘one has a more quick and accurate 
‘perception of diftinétions than our 
‘friend; and I once hoped he would 
Shave employed his talents in throw- 
‘ing new lights on this diftinétion: 
‘but, unfortunately, he has exercifed 
‘all his ingenuity in trying to prove, 
‘that youth and age, freflinefs and de- 
‘cay, what is rough, broken, and 
‘rudely irregular, and what has that 
‘fymmetry, continuity of parts, and 
*laft finifhing polith, which the artift 
‘(whether divine or human) manifeftly 
“intended, are all to be confidered as 
* belonging to one general clafs. There- 
‘fore, for inftance, not only this build- 
‘ing, in its prefent ftate, or in ruins, 
‘but this building, and the infide of a 
‘broken hovel, would be indifferently 
‘either beautiful or picturefque ; and 
‘either of thefe terms would not only 
‘ fuit a Paris or a Belifarius, but a Paris 
‘and a common old beggar.’ 

“ ¢T can allow a great deal,’ faid 
Mr. Seymour, ‘ for the manner in 
‘which painters view objects, and con- 
‘fider them with refpect’ to their art, 
‘and confequently apply terms to them 
‘which others would hardly ufe; ex- 
‘cept thofe, perhaps, who, without 
‘ being artifts, may have acquired their 
‘ideas and language. But tell me, 
‘Hainilton, is it poffible that when 
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‘that roof, with all its brilliant orna- 
‘ments, fhall be rent and broken; 
‘when the gilding, the marbles, the 
‘rich frizes, and cornices, become 
¢ ftained with moifture, and are moul- 
‘ dering away, the painter will admire 
*them more than when in perfe& pre- 
‘ fervation, or think them more fuited 
‘tohis art? But why dol afk: is not 
‘this a picture? and does it not de 
* light you and Howard, as much as it 
‘does me, and fuch untutored eyes as 
‘mine? But I fee Howard isjuft come 
‘ins and I fhall not be forry to hear 
£ you difcufs this point together.’ 

“ ¢ Well, Seymour,’ faid Mr. How- 
ard, when he came up to them, * are 
‘not thefe three admirable pictures? 
‘I hardly know fo beautiful a head as 
© that of the St. John, in the Parmeg- 
* giano*; and the Virgin and Child in 
‘the upper part, have a fine mixture 
‘of grace and dignity: as to the two 
‘ Paninis, I can fearcely tell which I 
‘ prefer; for that amazing affemblage 
* of columns in the oppofite picture, 
‘the felva di colonne, as the Italians 
‘ call them, is no lefs beautiful in its 
¢ ftyle, than this richly ornamented in- 
¢ fide of St. Peter’s.’ 

“ ¢ To fay the truth,’ faid Mr. Sey- 
mour, ‘ we have as yet only looked at 
¢ this one picture.’ 

“ ¢ How, Seymour,’ faid the other, 
‘all this time at one picture! The 
‘ love of painting has made a furprifing 
¢ progrefs with you! but I fancy I 
‘ prophefied very juftly when you left 
‘me.’ 

“ ¢ You did, indeed,’ faid Mr. Sey- 
mour; ‘ Hamilton has made good ufe 
‘ of his time, and of this picture; and, 
‘1¥ can tell you, it is as dangerous to 
‘quit a difciple, as a miftrefs: your 
‘rival has been very prefling; and I 
‘ wifh 1 may not have given him too 
‘much encouragement. I am glad, 
‘ however, you are come, as I had juft 
‘begun to queftion him on a point 
‘ which I with to hear difcuffed with 
‘you: it is, whether painters, or con- 
‘ noifleurs like yourfelves, would con- 
‘tinue to admire fuch a building as 
‘this, if all that I admire were broken 
¢ and defaced, as much, er even more, 


* «The Parmeggiano, and the two Paninis, are in the collection of tWe 
Marquis of Abercorn, and cach. of them fingly occupies a fide of the faloon 
at the Priory. The Parmeggiano is, I believe, the moft capital picture of 
that rare and eminent mafter, The Panivis are not lefs excellent in their 


ftyle.” 
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‘ than in its prefent entire and finifhed 
6 fate.’ 

“«¢ T perceive you look to me for an 
* anfwer,’ faid Mr. Hamilton, ‘ pro- 
‘bably as having originally put the 
* queftion to me; and I know you ra- 
‘ther love to promote a little alterca- 
‘tion between me and Howard; but 
‘upon this particular point, I think 
‘we fhall not differ very materially. 
‘It certainly has been imagined, that 
©becaute ruins are more picturefque 
* than entire buildings, they are confe- 
* quently preferred to them by painters: 
“1 think, however, the idea is unfound- 
Sed; for I believe there are at leaft as 
* many perfect buildings as there are 
* ruins, in the works of the moft emi- 
‘nent artifts. If, then, painters them- 
* felves balance between the two, it is 
* very natural that you, when you look 
* at that picture, fhould think with hor- 
‘ror of any poffible change; and not 
‘conceive how the moft prejudiced 
* perfon could make the fmalleft com- 
‘ parifon between the building you now 
* fee, and any future ftate of it: but 
* the fact is, that however ftriking the 
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‘effet of ruins, when they are fully 
‘ mellowed by time, the firft beginning 
‘of decay is no lefs odious to the 
‘ painter, than to the reft of mankind, 
‘ When that gilded roof, thofe finithed 
‘ornaments, thofe precious. marble 
* fhall firft begin to be foiled and bro. 
‘ken, while the greatef part of them 
6 will ftill remain perfe&, each crack, 
‘each ftain, will obvioufly deftroy fg 
‘mitch beauty; that is, fo much of ity 
* original character: and this incon 
‘ gruity continues, till the whole, b 
* degrees, affumes a new, and total} 
‘ diftinét character. Such a buildingis 
* not apheenix thatarifes with renewed, 
¢ yet fimilar, beauty and brilliancy,from 
‘ deftruction: on the contrary, it js 
* changed by a flow procefs, into fome 
‘ thing totally different from its former 
‘ felf; and that butterfly there, with 
‘ his painted wings, is not more unlike 
‘ the chryfalis from which it proceed. 
* ed, than the St. Peter’s you here fee 
* in its glory, is unlike the St. Peter’s, 
‘ which fome future age (I hope a far, 
‘ diftant one) will admire as a ruin’.” 
P.179- 
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POLITICS, POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Letters on the real Caufes and the 
probable Confequences of the pre- 
fent, War with Ruffia; containing 
many Particulars not publicly known; 
fecret Intrigues; ultimate Views 
of the Emperor; Malta not the 
Caufe of the Difpute; its Im- 
portance: Hiftory of its Capture ; 
Conftitution of the Order; Ineligi- 
bility of Paul; armed Neutrality; 
Bafis for Negotiation, &c. 8vo. 2s. 
Cadell and Davies. 


A Vindication of the Earl of Carnar- 


von’s Aliertion refpecting the Ex- 
penfes of the War, in Anfwer to the 
Reporter of the Subftance of the 
Speech of Lord Auckland, in. the 
Houle of Lords, on Friday, March 
20; 1801. To which is added, a 
Copy of Lord Auckland’s Speech, as 
therein reported. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 


The Opinions of an old Englifhman, 


in which national Honour and na- 
tional Gratitude are principally con- 
fidered. ‘Humbly offered to his 
Countrymen and Fellow-citizens, on 
the Refignation of the late Miniftry. 
S8vo. 6d. Hatchard. 


Refutation of certain Mifreprefenta- 


tions, relative to the Noeture and 
Influence of Bank Notes, and of the 
Stoppage of Hues in Specie at the 
Bank of England, upon the Prices 
of Provifions, as ftated in the Pam- 
phiets of Walter Boyd, Efg. and 
Mr. William Frend. By ‘T. Sure. 
Svo. 1s.6d. Hurfi, Richardjon. 


A full and corres Report of Mr. Fox’s 


Speech in the Houfe of Commons, 
on Wednefday, the 25th of March 
1801, in Support of Mr. Grey’s 
Motion for an Inquiry into the State 
of the Nation. 8vo. 1s. Yordan. 


The Panorama of Politics and high 


Life of 1801. 8vo. 28. Ridgaway. 


The Principles of Afiatic Monarchies, 


politically and hiftorically invefli- 
gated with thofe of the Monarchies 
of Europe: fhowing the dangerous 
Tendency of confounding them in 
the Adminiftration of the Affairs of 
India; with an Attempt to trace this 
Difference to its Source. By Ro- 
Beat Parton, Efg. Author of © An 
Hiftorical Review ot the Monarchy 
and Republic of Rome.” 8vo. 8s. 
Di brett. 


General Obfervations on the Conduét 


of Minifters with refpeé to the pett 
and prefent State of Ireland; and 
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inculcating the Juftice and Policy of 
Catholic Emancipation. By Tuo. 
MAS ‘TOWNSHEND, Eig. 8vo. 38. 
Debreit. 

Another twelvepenny Anfwer to a fe 
cond and five Shillings Pamphlet, 
entitled, “ A Letter on the Inf. 
ence of the Stoppage of Ifueg jn 
Specie at the Bank of England, on 
the Prices of Provifions, and other 
Commodities.” By the AuTHor of 
the * Twelvenny Antwer to a three. 
and-fixpenny Pamphlet’’ on the fame 
Subject. 8vo. 18. Réichardjon, De 
brett. 

Subftance of the Speech of the Right 
Hon. Henry Dundas, on Mr. Grey’s 
Motion for an Inquiry into the State, 
of the Nation, on Wednefday, asth 
of March 180r. Svo. 15. 6d. Ris 
vingtons, Hatchard. 

A candid Appeal to the Nation on the 
prefent Crifis of Affairs, and re. 
cent Change of Minifters. 8vo. 15, 
Lackington, Chapple. 
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The Duty of keeping the Chriftian 
Sabbath holy: a Sermon preached 
at the Foundling Hofpital, March 8, 
By the Rev. Joun HEw err, B.D. 
Morning Preacher to the faid Cha 
rity, and Ledturer of St. Vedat, 
Fofter Lane. 8vo. 18. ohnfam, 
Cadell and Davies. 

A Diicourfe delivered at the Catholic 
Chapel at Irnham, on the general 
Faft Day, February 13, 1801. ' By 
the Rev. F. GossiEr, a French 
Clergyman. &8vo. 18. Booker. 

Reflections on the State of Religion 
aiid Knowledge at the Clofe of the 
eighteenth Century: a Difcourfede- 
livered on that Occafion im the 
Chapel in Prince’s Sireet, Weftmin- 
fter. By THOMAS Jervis. 8v0. 
1s. Yobnfon. 

A Sermon preached at the Temple 
Church, on the 13th of February 
1801, being the Day appointed for 
afolemn Faft. By Tuomas Ren- 
NELL, ‘D. OD. Matter of the Temple. 
Rivingtons, White. 

Sermons on the Parables. By Joun 
Farritr, M. A. late of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 8vo. 78. Rivinglons, 
Hatchard, 

A Spital Sermon, preached at Chrift 
Church, upon Eafter Tuefday, April 
15, 1800. ‘To which are added, 

Notes 











Notes by SaMuEL Parr, L.L.D. 
gto. 78 6d. Mawman, Lunn. 
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The Book of Common Prayer, and 


Adminiftration of the Sacraments, 
and other Rites and Ceremonies of 
the Church, according to the Ufe of 
the united Church of England and 
Ireland: together with the Pfalter, 
or Pfalms of David, pointed as they 
are to be fung or faid in Churches. 
To which is prefixed, an Introduc- 
tion to the Common Prayer: con- 
taining Objervations on the Services 
for Morning and. Evening, Sundays 
and Holidays. By Joun Reeves, 
Efg. one of the Patentces of the 
Office of King’s Printer. 1ramo. 
Bound 7s. 6d. Wright. 


The Cafe of Confcience folved; or, 


Catholic Emancipation proved to be 
compatible with the Coronation 
Oath. Ina Letter from a Cafuift in 
the Country to his Friend in Town. 
With a Supplement, in anfwer to 
Confiderations on the faid Oath. 
By Joun REEVES, Efq. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Clarke, Portugal Street, Wright. 


The Cafe of the Catholics confidered ; 


and an Expedient propofed for the 
final Settlement of it. With an Ap- 
pendix; containing Remarks upon 
Mr. Reeves’s Pamphlet. 8vo. 13. 
Symonds. 


A thort View of the Catholic Queftion, 


in a Letter to a Counfellor at Law 
in Dublin. By the Hon. Henry 
Avcustus Dition, M.P. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Debrett. 


A Letter to his Grace the Duke of 


Portland, on the Subject of Catholic 
Emancipation in Ireland. By a Grn- 
TLEMAN who has refided in that 
Country for a confiderable Time. 
8vo. 18. Steqvart. 


PRINTS. 


Delineation of Pompey’s Pillar, with 


a diftant View of Windgor Caftle. 
Length 24 in. breadth 14. 108. 6d. 
Molteno. 


Picurefque Travels through Scandi- 


navia. No.J. Containing View of 

the Sound, taken beyond the For- 

trefs of Cronenbourg ; View of Tor- 

nea, lighted at Midnight in June by 

the Sun; View of the Waterfall, 
I 
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called the Little Leer Fofs, in the 
Vicinity of Drontheim; View of 
Silke Saugen, near the Waterfall of 
Honafofs in South Norway. VAx- 
LERBERGHE p. MeriGor fe. Size 
22 by tsiin. 2l.2s. Coloured 3]. 3s. 
Nicol. 

Portrait of the Right Hon. Lord Eldon, 
Lord Chief Juftice of his Majefty’s 
Court of Common Pleas. Law- 
RENCE p. SMITH fc. Mez. 108. 6d. 
Coloured 11. 1s. Smith. 

A Portrait of the Rev. James Steven, 
Minifter of the Scots Church, Crown 
Court, London. Buck del. PLatr 
fc. 28, 6d. Platt. 

A Portrait of Mr. Cooke of Covent 
Garden Theatre. Engraved byWHEs- 
SELL, from a Drawing by CoBBer. 
48. Proofs 6s. Coloured 8s. Simp- 
fon and Thompfon. 

A Plan of the Rivers Tyne and Wear, 
from Tynemouth Bar to Bywell in 
the County.of Northumberland, and 
from Sunderland to the Junétion of 
Chefter Dean in the County of Dur- 
ham; with the Lands, Collieries, 
Waggon-ways, and Straiths thereon, 
including the Towns of Newcaftle, 
Shields, Sunderland, and Chefter-le- 
ftreet. By Witt1AM Casson,Viewer 
of Coal Mines, and Land Surveyor. 

rl. ris. 6d. Laurie and Whittle, 
Egerton. 


PUBLICATIONS ANNOUNCED. 


Views in Egypt, from the Collection 
of Sir Robert Ainflie, taken during 
his Embafly to Conftantinople. By 
Luici Mayer. ‘To be completed 
in ten Numbers, at 11. 1s. each, Folio. 
each containing four Views, in Co- 
lours. Bowyer. 

Picturefque Scenery of Great Britain. 
By J. pe Loutuersourc. No. I. 
will contain fix Views of Ramigate, 
Margate, Brighton, &c. No. II. 
will contain fix Views of romantic 
inland Scenery. Bowyer. 

The Indian Sportiman ; exhibiting the 
Sports in India, Coftume of the Na- 
tives, &c. To be publithed in Pairs, 
and coloured. 

Coxe’s Travels in Switzerland. 3 vols. 
Royal 8vo. With Views by Smiru. 

Coxe’s Rufiian Difcoveries. New Edi- 
tion, with confiderable Additions. 

The Laws of Mofes, in Perfian, ar- 
ranged from the celebrated Verfion 
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240 French Books. 


of the Pentateuch by Razer Yacus Opufcules Lyriques, prefentés a Lady 
Ben: Yusur Tavos. Printed in Nelfon. Par M. CeBy, Officier de 
the Talik Character. By the Rev. Marine au Service de fa Majefté Bri. 
My. HinDvuey. tannique, fuivis de 60 Airs de Mu. 
One hundred and eighteen Indian En- fique, choisés des meilleurs Compo. 
gravings, from a Series of ancient _ fiteurs Allemans, Italiens, et Anglois, 
Indian Drawings, illuftrative of the 8vo. 198. 6d. Booker. 
Hindu Puranic Mythology. Memoire Juftificatif de la Conduite de 
ett la Grande Bretagne, en arretant les 
Navires etrangers, &c. Par M, 
FRENCH BOOKS. MarrioTT, autrefois Aveaiann 
Voyage Pittorefque en Suiffe et en rale de fa Majefté Britannique. gyo, 
Italie. Par Le C. Camry. 2 tom. 38 6d. Bicker/aff. 
vo. Fig. Paris, Ang. Boffe. 


Lift of new Importations in our next. 











HAVING, in the Montuty Epitome for February laft, given a literal 
copy of “ The Life of Bryan Edwards, as written by Himfelf,” from the 
new edition of that celebrated author’s “ Hiftory, Civil and Commercial, 
of the Britiff: Colonies in the Weft Indies,” we are called upon to make 
this public apology, exclufive of private compenfation, to Mr. John Stock. 
dale of Piccadilly, the proprietor and publither, for fo grofs an infringement 
on his property, in unwarrantably pirating his copy-right, he having con 
fented to ftop the law proceedings already initituted againit us: Mr. J. Stock. 
dale having alfo intimated that great partiality had been fhown in this publi. 
cation, and that injuftice had been thereby done to feveral very valuable 
productions, particularly to Mr. Stockdale’s editions of the following efteemed 
works, which had efcaped our notice entirely, viz. 

La Péroufe’s Voyage round the World, Tranflated from thé French. To 
which are annexed, Travels of De Leffeps over the Ruflian Continent, with 
the Difpatches of La Péroufe. 2 large vols. Svo. With fifty-one highly. 
finifhed Maps and Plates. Price il. 1is. 6d. 

Poyage in Search of La Péroufe. From the French of Labillardiere. One 
large Volume. gto. With foity-fix proof Plates. Price 2l. 2s. The fame 
Work complete, in 2 vols, 8vo. With all the Plates. Price 1]. 7s. 

The Life of Catharine Il. Emprefs of Rufia. From the French of J. Caftéra 
By Henry Hunter, D.D. One large Volume. 8vo. With thirteen 
Portraits, on feparate Plates, and a View. Price ros. 6d. or on fine 
Paper 135. 6d. 

And Sonnini’s Travels in Upper and Lower Eeyit. By Dr. Hunter, is alfo 
a matter of complaint, inafmuch as, though it was epitomited foon after 
its appearance, yet we gave great hut unintentional offence in inferting ex 
tracts from another edition, at the fame time, from fheets furnifhed three 
months before fuch edition was ready for publication. Thefe omiffions 
having given Mr. Stockdale fuch apparently juft reafons for difpleafure, we 
take this opportunity of expreffing our fincere c@ :cern that any thing fhould 
have occurred in this publication which might be even conftrued into in- 
attention towards a publifher of Mr, Stockdale’s refpectability. 
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